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CHAP.  r.      ^^ 


^n  'Emharkation, 


A  HE  sudden  disappearance  of  Oce* 
ana  was  occasioned  by  the  following 
circumstances : — 

While  she  was  disrobing  herself  of 
her  usual  attire,  and  assuming  the  sem- 
hlance  of  a  boy,  her  timid  heart  palpi- 
tated violently.  Habited  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  Miss  De  Camp 
dressed  the  character  of  Julio  on  the 
first  performance  of  that  Drama,  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  she  reclined  on 

YOL,   III.  A  th« 
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the  arm  of  Lady  Julia,  and  desired  her 
to  accompany  her  into  the  theatre, 
which  was  then  lighting  up.  *'  Let  me 
first  face  the  empty  benches,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  she,  "and  try  if  I  can 
keep  my  eyes  open.  Most  fortunate  in- 
deed it  is,  that  I  shall  not  have  occa- 
sion to  open  my  mouth,  for  speak  I 
could  not  positively.  I  know  not 
what  makes  me  such  a  coward,  but  if 
it  were  possible  I  would  even  now  de- 
cline appearing. 

They  entered  the  elegant  little  thea- 
tre. Among  a  number  of  persons  who 
were  on  the  stage,  Lady  Julia  pointed 
to  the  representative  of  the  venerable 
De  r  Epee.  "  How  admirably  young 
Meriton  has  copied  Kemble,**  said  her 
Ladyship.  *'I  verily  believe  he  has  bor- 
rowed his  dress.  But  how,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,has  he  contrived  to  paint  his 
face  so  like  him?  Actually 'tis  a  mask." 

The 
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The  representative  of  De  V  Epee 
now  approached  them,  and  tapping 
Oceana  on  the  shoulder,  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  boxes,  pit,  and  galle- 
ry, and  intimated  by  signs  the  uni- 
versal applause  she  would  receive. 
Oceana  understood  the  encouraging 
compliment,  and  courtesied*  The  for- 
getfulnessofher  apparent  sex  excited  a 
laugh  from  the  scene-shifter,  musicians, 
and  others  who  were  present,  among 
whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Derrington. 

**  Oh  fie — oh  fie,  child,"  said  her 
Grace.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  go  and 
rehearse  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
Gieen  Room,  and  recollect  what  cha- 
racter you  represent.  Take  her  under 
tuition,  benevolent  teacher  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.'*  Then  turning  to  Lady 
Julia,  '*  Where  is  the  Marquis?"  cried 
her  Grace.  **  Come,  child,  it  is  time 
€f  ery  one  was  dressed.  r     ■^ 

A  2  [Her 
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Her  Grace  and  Lady  Julia,  De  1* 
Epeeanrfhis  pupil,  then  quitted  the 
stage  at  opposite  wings. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the 
whole  party  at  the  villa  were  thrown 
jnta  a  state  of  astonishment  and 
alarm, by  the  appearance  of  young  Me- 
riton,  in  precisely  the  same  dress  as  the 
other  De  V  Epee>  but  without  a  mask, 

**  Why  have  you  taken  off  the  mask, 
Meirton?*'  said  her  Grace.  **  It  look- 
ed infinitely  better  than  that  blotch 
of  paint." 


•*  Mask  !    What  mask  does    you|; 
Grace  allude  tor'* 


This  question  Ted  to  the  discovery, 
that  tlie  De  T  Epee,  to  whom  the  Du- 
chess had   entrusted  Oceana,  was  an 

impostor* 
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impostor.    'Twas  then  the  alarm  was 
instantly  given,  but  it  was  then  too  late. 

The  dumb  resemblance  of  DeTEpee 
had  imperceptibly  drawn  Oceana  from 
the  Green  Room  to  the  back  part  of  the 
stage, which  was  totally  dark,  where, 
taking  her  by  surprise,  he  fastened  a 
handkerchief  in  her  mouth,  in  such  a 
manner  as  prevented  a  sound  from 
escaping  her  lips,  and  thus  in  his  arms 
conveyed  her  through  a  back  door  into 
the  garden,  and  from  thence  to  the 
avenue,  where  the  two  men,  his  as- 
sistants, were  in  waiting,. 

Terror  had  actually  deprived  her  of 
sen8e,aud  when  she  was  delivered  to  the 
two  men,  she  was  apparently  lifeless*- 

In  this  state  she  was  conveyed  to  a 
boat,  into  M'hich  the  pretended  De  I* 
Epee  followed,  and  the  men  instantly 
rowed  down  the  river* 

It 
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It  was  a  dark  cold  night;  the  wind 
blew  tempest uouslyj  and  the  tide  ran 
strongly  against  them* 

The  moment  that  the  boat  floated, 
the  dicguised  commander  of  thishorrid 
expedition  applied  himself  with  activi- 
ty to   the  restoration  of  his   victim. 
He  had  provided  some  blankets,  and 
a  large  box- coat,  M'ith   which  he  shel- 
tered her  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
evening,  and  having  removed  the  gag, 
endeavoured  to  force  some  wine  into 
her  mouth. — The  watermen  he  encou- 
raged to  exertion  by  promises  of  in- 
creased reward,  and   stimulated  them 
still  further  by  large  draughts  of  bran- 
dy.    They  had  nearly    reached    Bat- 
tersea-biidge,   ere   Oceana  discovered 
any  symptom  of  returning  to  life.  She 
at  length  sighed  heavily,    and    raised 
her  head.  The   darkness   of  tlie  nig]]t 
prevented    her   seeing    any     objects, 

except 
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except  the  lights  upon  the  bridge, 
which  were  reflected  on  the  agitated 
water :  and  the  dreary  silence  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  howling  of  the  vvindi 
and  the  monotonous  and  melancholy 
sound  of  the  dashing  of  the  oars. 
Surprise  at  this  scene  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  the  painful  recollection  of  the 
reality  of  her  situation.  She  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  her  hands 
were  confined  by  being  muffled  in 
the  arms  of  the  large  box-coat.  In 
a  voice  scarcely  audible  she  ventured 
to  utter — *'  Where  am  I — where  am 
1  ?  Who  are  you — what  are  you  go« 
ing  to  do  with  me?*' — In  vain  ^lie 
spoke;  no  answer  wasniadeto  her  pa- 
thetic enquiries.  She  attcuiplfd  to 
extricate  her  hands  from  their  confine- 
ment.  The  unknown  instantly  pre*- 
vented  her,  and  by  signs  gave  her  to 
understand  she  must  submit  unresist- 
ingly, and  without  a  word,  or  instant- 
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ly  die.  At  the  same  moment  he 
drew  a  pistol  from  a  side-pocket  of 
his  great  coat.  She  felt  the  inefficacy 
of  resistance,  and  yielded  herself  to 
her  fate. 

As  the  first  impressions   of  alarm 
subsided,  conjecture  upon   conjecture 
crouded  on  her  mind,  concerning  the 
authors  of  this  horrid  stratagem,which 
in  a  moment  had  severed    her  from 
every  object  that  was  dear  to  her.— • 
That  it  was  some  agent  of  Lord  Lati- 
more     was   the  most   probable  idea. 
The  dread,  nay  horror,  which  he  had 
expressed  at  her  discovery  of  his  mi- 
sery of  mind,  plainly  told  how  much 
he  feared   the    consequences     of  her 
knowledge. — No    other    supposition, 
therefore,  could   she  form  than,   that 
the  wretched  Latimore  had  determin- 
ed to  prevent  tlie  possibility  of  being 
himself  exposed,  by  causing  her  as- 
sassination. 
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sassination.  Under  this  dreadful  ap- 
prehension she  was  compelled  to  re- 
main silent  and  unresisting. 

As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
Westminster-bridge,  the  men  at  the 
oars  ceased  rowing,  and  assisted  their 
commander  to  replace  the  gag  in  the 
mouth  of  Oceana,  and  to  bind  a  fil- 
let round  her  eyes.  They  then  made 
for  the  shore,  moored  the  boat  at  the 
stairs,  where  it  had  been  hired,  and 
conveyed  their  victim,  muffled  up  in 
the  box-coat,  on  land. 

It  was  then  past  midnight.  The 
wind  had  abated,  but  it  was  still  to- 
tally dark,  and  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents.  Not  a  human  being  was  in- 
the  streets  through  which  they  pas-, 
sed.  At  length  they  stopped  in  the 
road,  near  Astley's  Riding  School, 
where  a  coach  and  four  was  in  wait-^. 

A  5  in.g* 
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ing-  Oceana  was  placed  in  the  coach  ; 
hef  unknown  keej)cr  seated  In m self  by 
her  side,  and  the  two  assistant  ruffians 
occupied  the  back  seat.  AVithout  the 
utterance  of  a  sini>'Ie  vord,  the  carri- 
age  drove  oif  at  full  speed  :  tlie  gag 
was  then  removed  from  the  mouth 
and  tlie  fillet  from  the  eyes  of  the  suf- 
fering Oceana. 

From  the  frequent  turnings  of  the 
carriaii'e,  Oceana  verv  justly  conclud- 
ed  that  they  were  travelling  through 
cross  roads  for  the  purpose  of  eluding 
pursuit.  They  stopped  twice  to 
change  horses  before  the  first  light  of 
morning  began  to  render  objects 
dimly  visible.  By  the  direction  of 
the  disappearing  gloom,  she  concluded 
that  they  were  travelling  westward. 
Nothing,  however,  that  she  could  dis- 
cern afforded  her  the  least  knowledge 
of  what  part   of  the  country  she  was 

iQ» 
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in.  A  barren  heath  was  before  her^. 
which  seemed  only  to  terminate  in  the 
horizon.  Not  a  single  habitation^ 
not  a  living  animal  of  any  species  was 
to  be  seen.  Withdrawing  her  tearful 
eyes  in  despair  from  so  dreary  a  view,, 
they  fell  on  the  faces  of  the  ruffians 
who  sat  opposite  to  her.  Callous  to^ 
all  sense  of  human  feelings,  in  the  ve- 
ry act  of  such  an  outrage  against  hu- 
manity, the  villains  were  asleep.— The 
brutality  of  their  hearts  was  legible 
in  their  horrid  visages;  more  despe- 
rately wicked  countenances  were  ne- 
ver worn  by  men.  They  \Vere  dressed 
in  blue  jackets  and  trowsers,  smeared 
with  pitch;  the hairon their  heads  was 
clotted  and  ragged,  and  hung  in  fil- 
thy locks  over  thtir  eye-brows.  The 
mind  of  Oceana,  which  during  the 
night  had  almost  settled  itself  into  a 
tranquil  resignation  to  die,  consider- 
ing herself  at  the  disposal  of  an  alU 

powerful 
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powerful  and  beneficent  Being,  with- 
out whose  notice  **  a  sparrow  falls  not 
to  the  ground/*  now  actually  revolted 
vith  horror  at  the  idea  of  perishing  by 
such  executioners. 

Turning  from  these  wretches  she 
glanced  her  eyes  on  their  commander, 
who,  she  doubted  not,  was  Lord  Lati- 
more  himself.  He  was  still  masked, 
but  the  uneasiness  of  liis  mind  was 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  loud  and 
frequent  sighs. 

As  thelight  ofmorninggrew  stronger 
he  repeatedly  let  down  the  glass,  and 
seemed  to  cast  an  expecting  look  to- 
wards the  boundary  of  the  heath. 

Oceana  directed  an  anxious  eye  to» 
wards  the  samiC  spot.  She  at  length 
saw,  at  a  considerable  distance,  an  ob- 
ject, which  appeared  like  the  spire  of 

a  church- 
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a  church-steeple.  The  unknown  saw 
it  at  the  same  moment,  and  instantly- 
aroused  the  sleeping  sailors,  and  point- 
ed to  the  object. 

The  fellows  rubbed  their  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
execution  of  some  part  of  their  instruc- 
tions connected  with  the  appearance 
of  this  object. 

Oceana  did  not  remain  much  longer 
in  doubt.  The  object  which  she  hacl 
mistaken  for  a  church  spire,  upon  a 
nearer  view,  she  plainly  perceived  to 
be  the  top-mast  of  a  vessel.  At  once 
she  saw  her  destiny. 

The  carriage  stopped.  Oceana  and 
her  companions  alighted.  She  was 
still  muffled  up  in  the  box-coat,  and 
from  an  impulse  of  delicacy,  amidst  all 

her 
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her  terrors,   she  shrunk  at  the  sight  of 
her  male  attire. 

The  chief  villain  committed  her  to 
the  care  of  the  sailors,  and  ordered 
them  to  walk  forward,  while  he  gave 
money  and  directions  to  the  post-boys, 
who  immediately  set  off  at  full  speed 
on  their  return.  He  then  joined  the 
sailors,  and  they  continued  walkini^ 
in  a  direction  towards  the  top- mast  of 
the  vessel,  which  remained  constant- 
ly in  sight,  and  having  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  heath,  by  turning 
abruptly  to  the  left,  the  ocean  burst 
upon  their  view,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ship  became  visible  at  the  mouth  of  a 
long  creek. 

On  arriving  at  this  spot  the  two  saii- 
lors  stopped ;  each  drew  a  whistle  from 
his  jacket,  and  sounded  some  peculiar 

notes^ 
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notes,  which  served  as  signals  to  the 
persons  in  the  vessel,  as  well  as  to 
some  others  on  shore.  The  answer 
from  the  former  was  the  hauling  clown 
a  flag-,  and  from  the  latter  a  single  re- 
port from  a  pistol.  In  a  few  moments 
the  galloping  of  horses  was  heard,  and 
soon  afterwards  two  men,  of  a  simi- 
lar appearance  to  the  sailors,  with 
four  horses,  arrived  on  the  edge  of  the 
creek. 

In  the  mean  time  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  were  husily  employed  in  heav- 
ing the  anchor,  and  unfurling  the 
sails.  Oceana,  scarcely  sensible  of 
what  passed  around  her,  was  placed  be- 
fore one  of  the  men  on  horseback. 
The  commander  himself  was  also  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  a  similar  mode 
of  conveyance,  whilst  the  two  sailors 
mounted  the  other  horses. 

These 
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These  men  were  Flemish  smugglers, 
who  brought  spirits  from  Dunkirk  ta 
this  and  other  solitary  parts  of  the 
British  islands,  M^iere  tliey  deposited 
in  caves  and  holes  their  contraband 
goodsy  which,  as  opportunity  served, 
were  removed  by  the  English  dealers 
in  this  illicit  traffick,  to  their  own  de-- 
positories. 

Perhaps  to  any  other  than  these 
people,  a  landing  from  this  creek  w^ 
wholly  impracticable,  and  they  them- 
selves only  accomplished  it  by  the  spi^ 
rit  and  sagacity  of  their  horses,  who 
would  now  leap  over  wide  morasses, 
and  now  swim  over  large  arms  of  the 
creek,  till  they  gained  a  neck  of  land,, 
which  could  be  approached  by  boats 
from  the  ship  which  conveyed  them. 
on  board. 

The  distracted  Oceana  was  conduct-^ 

ed 
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ed  to  a  cabin, wliere,in  solitude,she  gave 
vent  to  feelings  of  despair,  as  her  float* 
ing  prison  bounded  o'er  the  foaming 
deep,  and  left  at  an  invisible  distance 
the  island  M'hich  contained  every 
source  of  her  hopes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  ir. 

Charitable  Surmises* 

JN  EVER  in  the  most  flourishing  age 
of  chivalry  was  there  a  virtuous  and 
valiant  knight  whose  heart  beat  high- 
er in  the  cause  of  injured  innocence, 
than  did  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Le- 
verton,  when,  with  a  soul  all  zeal,  he 
bounded  from  the  presence  of  the 
agonized  father  of  his  Oceana,  reso* 
lutely  fixed  to  risk  his  life  in  res- 
toring her  to  his  protection. 

The  pure  instinct  of  that  universal 
benevolence  which  warmed  his  heart, 

would 
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would  have  prompted  him  to  his  un- 
dertaking had  there  heen  no  more 
powerful  motive  ;  but  in  this  instance, 
the  object,  whose  distress  claimed 
his  interference,  was  the  newly-found 
offspring  of  his  more  than  father, 
and  was  the  idol  of  his  own  heart — 
the  being  whom,  by  a  most  powerful 
operation  of  the  mind,  he  contempla- 
ted as  the  source  of  supreme  happi- 
ness, and  distinct  from  whom  there 
seemed  to  Leverton  neither  grace  nor 
good  in  any  part  of  the  vast  system 
of  creation. 

Impelled  to  the  pursuit  by  «uch 
strong  and  combined  motives*  had 
the  success  of  his  enterprise  depen- 
ded upon  speed  or  pro^vess,  the  force 
and  purity  of  his  zeal  would  doubtless 
have  commanded  triun^pii.  Unfor- 
tunately,  however,    when    breathless 

with 
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with  running  he  arrived  at  the  river, 
he  found  no  hostile  defender  to  chal- 
lenge his  hold  arm,  nor  fugitive  spoil-* 
er  to  urge  his  flying  fcQt*  Only  one 
solitary  being  was  to  be  seen  ;  a 
rough  old  fisherman,  who  was  fasten- 
ing his  boat  to  the  side  of  his  little  hut, 
and  calling  to  his  wife  for  lights. 
The  marquis,  with  very  little  ceremo- 
ny, interrogated  him,  but  received  no 
sort  of  information,  excepting  that 
the  tide  was  strong  up,  and  that  with 
such  a  squall  he  did  not  suppose  9l 
ho'dt  would  venture  down* 

'*  Will  you  then  instantly  put  off 
with  me  up  the  river?  Can  you  obtain 
any  assistance  ?  Any  sum  of  money 
you  name  is  at  your  service." 


Ere  the  old  fisherman  could  reply  t^ 

the 
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the  questions  of  the  Marquis,  his  wife 
appeared  and  answered  for  him  in  the 
negative : — 

"  Her  old  man  had  over- worked 
himself  as  it  was ;  their  'prentice  was 
sick  in  bed,  and  he  had  been  out  all 
day  drenched  in  the  rain.  She  had  a 
good  hot  supper  waiting  for  him, and  he 
should  not  go  to  knock  himself  up  for 
all  the  gold  in  Christendom.  There's 
Will  Hardy,  lives  at  that  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  causeway,  where  you 
see  the  light  in  the  windowi  and  per- 
haps he — " 

'*  Oh,  less  words,  less  words,"  cried 
the  Marquis,  in  no  very  gentle  accent, 
and  leaving  the  old  housewife  to  the 
enjoyment  of  her  supper,  ran  and 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door  of  Will 
liardy, — Here  he  was  instantly    sue- 

cessfuJi 
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cessful,  but  before  the  athletic  Hardy 
had  procured  an  assistant,  and  got 
his  boat  in  readiness*  Lord  William 
Derrington  and  Captain  Melville, 
with  several  servants,  bearing  flam- 
beaux, joined  the  Marquis. 

'*  Noble  and  benevolent  Leverton," 
exclaimed  Lord  \¥illiam,  *'  I  ho- 
nour a  heart  like  yours,  but  you  ex- 
haust your  energies  in  vain.  I  liave 
a  swifter  and  surer  method  of  recover- 
ing our  Oceana  than  pursuit.  We 
must  get  the  commander  of  this  in- 
famous outrage  in  our  power,  and 
his  agents  will  fall  of  course/' 

*'  Have  you  then  discovered  the 
perpetrator  of  this  horrid  outrage  ?" 
said  the  Marquis. 

* 
**  We  think  we   have,"  said  Lord 

William^ 
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William,  "  but  a  few  hours  will  end 
all  doubt.  I  have  ordered  a  carriage: 
we  :  must  instantly  set  off  to  town. 
Will  you  acompany  us  ?" 


ri        "  To  the  world's  end,  my  Lord,   in 
^     a  cause  like  this." 

^        They  immediately   returned  to  the 
X,  villa.   The  disappearance  of   Oceana 
had  entirely  changed  the   appearance 
of  the  house,     the  hostess    and    her 
guests.     Carriage  after  carriage   had 
rolled  away  from  the  lodge- gate  with 
disappointed  visitors.     The    brilliant 
light  and  merry  bustle  of  the  theatre 
were  converted  into  a  dark  and  gfloo- 
my   silence.       The    performers    had 
thrown  off  their  theatrical  dresses,and 
apprehension,  amazement  and  disap- 
pointment  were     pictured    in  every 
countenance. 

Conjecture 
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Conjecture  was  exhausted  to  account 
f&r  the  appearance  of  the  fictitious  De 
I'Epee.  Every  servant  was  question- 
ed and  cross-examined,  hut  such  had 
been  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  pre- 
paration for  the  play,  that  any  one 
might  have  passed  and  repassed,  in  all 
directions  of  the  house,  without  mo- 
lestation or  even  notice. 

When  the  real  and  supposed  fathers 
of  the  lost  Oceana  returned,  every 
one,  in  some  way  or  other,  offered 
condolence  to  the  Captain ;  for  the 
discovery  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Lord  William  was  confined  to  the 
Marquis. 

The  Duchess  of  Derrington  was  sure 
it  must  prove  a  hoax\  and  even  went 
so  far  in  her  conjecture  as  to  declare 
her  persuasion,  that  it  was  a  trick  of 

Mrs, 
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Sirs.  Morley  to  be  revenged  on  her 
Grace  for  not  asking  her  to  the  fete. — 
Lady  Lustre,  who  was  one  of  the 
dinner  partV;  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  the  Duchess,  as  indeed,  she  would 
hav^e  done,  had  it  been  diametrically 
opposite. 

^'  Oil,  it's  quite  impossible  to  be 
otherwise,  dear  Captain  Melville," 
said  her  Ladyship.  "  I  would  not 
fret  at  all  about  it,  I  assure  you.  To 
be  sure  it's  a  very  spiteful  thing 
in  her,  but  she  does  more  shockino:- 
ly  mischievous  things  every  day. 
I'll  tell  you  how  she  served  a  Lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  mon- 
strously terrified  at  ghosts.  She  lived 
at  Twickenham,  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley—" 

VOL.  III.  B  '  ♦«  D — n 
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**  D— n  Mrs.  Morlev,"  said  the 
Captain.  **  I  beg  your  Grace's  pardon. 
But  at  this  very  moment,  perhaps,  my 
dear  child  perisliea.  Isn't  the  carriage 
ready,  my  Lord  }'* 

**  We  wait  for  the  Marquis,  he  is 
changing  liis  theatrical  dress,"  said 
Lord  Derrington. 

At  that  monent  he  entered  tlieroom, 
and  bowing,  merely  said,  ^*  I  am 
ready.*" 

'*  Ls  the  IMarquis  of  Leverton  quit- 
ling  liis  mother's  house  without  con- 
descending to  say  one  word  on  the 
suljject  of  his  departure,"  said  tlie  Du- 
chess in  a  tone  of  haughty  anger. 

"  Your  Grace,  Tm  sure,  will  pardon 
.an  unintentional  appearance  of  disre- 
spect. 


» 
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spect,"  said  the  Marquis.  ''My  heart, 
my  soul  is  interested  at  this  nioment 
in  one  only  object,  and  until  I  am  sure 
of  Miss  Melville's  safety,  1  have  neither 
eyes  nor  ears  for  any  other  subject. — 
Come,  Captain  Melville;  come,  my 
Lord." 

"I  insist,  sir,'*  said  her  Grace,  red- 
dening with  rage;  *'  I  insist,  sir,  that 
you  recollect  Lady  Julia  Latimore  is 
in  this  room." 

**  Oh  no,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  tlie 
amiable  Julia,  her  beautiful  eves  filled 
with  tears,  '*  think  of  nothing  now, 
my  Lord,  but  the  restoration  of  my 
dear  friend  to  her  father.  Oh  do  not 
lose  a  moment — pray  stay  not  to  re* 

ply-" 

The  Marquis  bowed,  and  in  com- 
B  2  pany 
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pany  with  Captain  Melville  and  Lord 
Derrington,  instantly  left  the  room. 

^'  There  seems  a  prodigious  bustle 
about   this  young-  ]acly,"     said   Lady 
Lustre.  "To  be  sure  it's  vastly  natural 
for  the  old  sea-«:entleman,   what's  his 
-name,    to  fret  and  fume,    and  all  that 
sort  of  thinf>-  ;    but  I  don't  exactly  see 
why  the  Marquis  of  Leverton  should 
neglect    Lady  Julia    to   run    nobody 
knows  where,  after  nobod}-  knows  who, 
and  for  nobody  knows   what.      And 
then, you  know,  my  dear  Duchess,  why 
should  Lord  William,  who  one  would 
imagine  had  enough  else  to  do  with 
state- papers,   and  dispatclies,  and    ne- 
^ociations,    and  that  khid  of  article  ; 
I    say,   I   don't   exactly  comprebend 
why  be  should  join  in  this  blind  chace 
after  a   person,    as  I   am  told,    of  no 
v^ery  hi,gh  consideration.     I  beg  par- 
don, 
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don,my  clear  ]aclies,she  is  your  particu- 
lar friend;  but  certainly,asevery  body 
saySy  there  is  a  sort  of  mystery  in  tlie 
affair.  I  remember  at  vour  Grace's 
charmino-  concert  Lord  William,  and 
a  stranger,  one  of  tlie  most  queer 
sort  of  creatures  in  the  world,  were 
noddinc^,  and  plotting,  and  coiitriv- 
ino"  son;e    clandestine    scheme  aLout 

this      Miss 1    forget     her     name. 

Now  if  your  Grace  had  not  struck  cnit 
the  idea  of  odious  Mrs.  Morley,  1 
should  have  absolutely  set  it  down, 
that  to-night's  adventure  was  a  con, 
certed  thing.  And  indeed  it  seems 
unaccountable  hovv  any  one  ctndd  be 
carried  off  among  so  many  people 
against  their  own  will.'*    - 

Lady  Julia  hud  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  r(;om  to  converse  with  the 
liishopj  who  was  present,  and  ihus  l()^t 

tills 
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this  Specimen  of  fasliionable  vo]ul)"iIi- 
ty,  and  charitable  judgment.  Lady 
Amelia,  however,  was  an  auditor,  and 
at  this  part  of  her  Ladyship's  ha- 
rangue interrupted  her,  with  a  severe 
reproof  for  such  an  insinuation. 

The  Duchess,   who  had   only    re- 
strained an  ebullition  of  rage  at  the 
conduct  of   the   Marquis,   by    biting 
her  under  lip  ti))  itsn^arted  with  pain, 
eould  master  it  no  longer.     The  hint 
of  Lady  Lustre  was  an  electric  spark 
on  the  embers  of  jealousy,  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Marquis  had  kindled, 
and  it  now  blazed  forth  into  a  flame. 
She  burst  into  tears,    exclaiming  be- 
tween her  sobs — ^'It*s  excellent, — it's 
excellent  indeed.     Lady  Lustre,  you 
are  right;   I    am   persuaded    you  are 
jight*      I  am  duped,  cheated,   insult- 
ed, outraged." 

Lady 
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Lady  i\Iary  Derrino;ton  attemj3tecl 
to  console  her  enraged  mother,  but 
unfortunately  every  word  she  uttered- 
added  fuel  to  the  flame,  as  it  wa^  dic- 
tated by  a  spirit  of  malice  against  the 
calumniated  Oceana,  and  tended  lo 
confirm  the  dread  of  the  Di;chebS, 
that  her  son,  in  concert  witii  his  un- 
cle, and  Captain  Melville,  had  actu- 
ally planned  the  clandestine  reircat 
of  Oceana,  with  a  view  to  niarry  her. 

Improbable  and  absurd  as  such  a 
supposition  must  have  appeared  to 
her  Grace  in  a  calm  and  rational  mo- 
ment,, in  the  existing  state  of  her  mind 
it  appeared  the  most,  nay,  the  only 
probable  conjecture  she  could  form. 
This  idea  was  strengthened  by  a  va- 
riety of  little  attentions  to  Oceana, 
which  Lady  Lustre  and  Lady  Mary 
alternately  recollected  and  repeated  ; 
and  it  was  established  beyond    doubt 

by 
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\  y  the  stress  which  was  laid  upon  the 
abrupt  departure  of  the  Marquis  for 
Salt-hill,  and  the  unexpected  and 
I'therwise  unaccountable  appearance 
of  Lord  William  as  his  companion, 
when  he  returned. 

Tlie  closetted  iuterviev;  of  LordWil- 
liani  and  Captain  Melviliewas  not  for- 
gotten by  Lady  Mary,  nor  any  other 
circumstance  that  could  increase  the 
conviction  of  her  Grace  as  to  the  de- 
linquency of  licr  son,  and  the  artful 
disappearance  of  Oceana.  In  vaia 
Lady  Amelia  Latimore  rebutted  ar- 
gument w  ith  argument,  and  fact  with 
fact.  The  pride,  the  anger,  the  revenge 
of  the  Duchess  were  all  excited  to  an 
ungovernable  point,  and  she  became 
'almost  frantic. 

The  excellent  Bishop  and  his  sisters 

now 
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now  jointly  remonstrated  and  entreat- 
ed with  equally  unavailing*  effect,  un- 
til at  lentjth,  with  much  moderation 
of  temper,  the  nohle  ecclesiastic  took 
each  of  his  sisters  hy  the  hand  and 
withdrew. 

In  the  lobby  they  passed  the  body 
of  the  Duke  of  Derrington  in  a  state 
of  intoxicated  insensibilitv,  borne  bv 
two  servants,  who  were  conveying 
it  to  a  chamber.  Tlie  Reverend  ]\Ir. 
Knowles  was  candle  bearer  on  the  oc- 
casion, having  had  xh^JionoiiraHe  tri-^ 
umph  of  seeing  the  Duke  under  the 
table  at  the  conclusion  of  the  thiid 
extra  bottle  after  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany had  retired  from  their  bacchana- 
lian orgies. 

**  Julia,  Amelia/*   said  the  Bishop, 

pressing  the  h|^d  of  each,    "  Do  not 

B  5  your 
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your  hearts  ache  at  such  scenes?- 
— Could  the  poorest  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  labour  become  inmates  of  this 
villa,  and  spectators  of  these  scenes 
of  brutalized  nonentity,  and  self- 
created  vexation,  would  they  hat  ex- 
claim even  on  the  owners  of  a  palace, 
**  Poor  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Der- 
rinii-ton  V 

The  Carriage  was  ann/Dunced,  ami 
the  Bishop  and  his  sisters  left  the 
\illa   for  lie  rk  ley -square. 


M^' 
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CHAP.  III. 


Change  of  Ministers*  ■ 

URING  the  ride  of  Lord  Der  ring- 
ton  and  his  companioris,  from  Rich- 
mond to  I>ondon,  tlie  most  unreserved 
communication  of  ail  the  past  events,  in  - 
which  Oceana  was  concerned,  took 
place,  connected  with  conjccturei  of  > 
her  present  destination. 

Captain     Melville  related,    among: 
other  things,  the  sleep-walking  scene  in  ' 
the  library  atLalimore-House,  and  in- 
stantly Lord  ^Uiam  connected  with 

this 
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this  incident  the  story  of  Mortimer^s 
assassination  at  tlie  House  in  the  Wood. 
The  secret  pangs  of  conscience,  the  un- 
seen inisery  of  the  heart  of  Latimore 
was  thus  accurately  traced  to  his  in- 
tended, and  imagined  murder  of  the 
excellent  Mortimer.        *. 

It  had  heen  prcvionsly  arranged^ 
that  they  shoidd  drive  iirst 'to  lethe 
house  of  Lord  Williani>  in  Downing- 
street,  wliere  rJortimer  resided  under 
the  title  and  disguise  of  Father  Spal- 
hmzani,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic. 

Here  they  accordingly  aliglUed,  and 
Lord  William  immediately  desired 
the  attendance  of  Father  Spallanzani. 
Instead  of  the  pretended  ecclesiastic, 
Mr.  Smithson,  his  Lordship's  private 
bccrctary,  entered  the  apartment, 
and  with  anxiety  strongly  pictured  ia 

hia 
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his  countenance,  begged  a  private  au- 
dience. 

'*  Speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  alone, 
Smithson,  if  myself  am  concerned;  if 
it  is  official  business,  my  friends  will 
excuse.'* 

'*  You  are  no  longer,  my  Lord, 
in  office.  The  Earl  of  Latimore's 
party  are  completely  triumphant. 
The  secrecy  of  their  combined  ope- 
rations    is   marvellous.      The    Duke 

of himself,  whom    they  have 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  set,  was 
unapprised  of  the  change  six  hours 
ago.  It  is  not  three  hours  since  he 
was  here  with  the  royal  message,  de- 
manding your  Lordship's  resignation. 
I  iiistantly  dispatched  couriers  to 
Salt-Hill,  and  from  thence  to  Rich- 
mond." 

"  They 
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"  They  shall  have  my  resignation, 
Smithson/'  said  Lord  William,  with 
an  energy  of  expression;  "  they  may 
keep  the  honours  and  the  toils  of  office 
to  themselves,  but  they  shall  not  keep 
my  daughter.  You  may  well  start, 
Smithson,  but  be  not  alarmed.  My 
intellects  are  not  injured  by  you?'  intel- 
ligence. That  does  not  affect  my  heart. 
But  I  have  this  very  day  discovered 
that  I  had  a  living  daughter,  and  at 
the  very  moment,  when  I  was  flying  to 
fold  her  in  my  arms,  at  that  instant 
she  was  carried  off,  by  violence,  from 
the  Duchess  of  Derrington's.  Till  T 
recover  her,  nations,  nay,  the  whole- 
world  besides,  cannot  excite  a  mo- 
ment's interest  in  my  bosom.  Where 
is  Father  Spallanzani?" 

**  There  again,  my  Lord,  your  ene- 
mies   have  wounded    you,'*    replied 

Smithson. 
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Smithson.  *^  About  an  hour  since,  the 
new  raised  creature  of  Lord  Latimore, 
Elmer,who  isappointed  UnderSecreta- 

ry  of  State  to  the  Duke  of called 

here,  and  demanded  an  interview  with 
Father  Spallanzani.  They  were  toge- 
ther about  ten  minutes,  and  the  result 
of  their  intercourse  was  an  order  to 
Spallanzani,  as  an  alien,  to  quit 
London  instantly,  and  the  kingdom 
within  two  days.  In  great  agony  the 
good  father  wrote  this  letter  for  your 
Lordship,  and  instantly  left  the 
house." 

Lord  William  tore  open  the  letter, 
and  beckoning  his  secretary  to  retire, 
read  it  aloud. 

**  Ob,  noble  friend,  what  a  mar- 
vellous destiny  is  your  Mortimer's! 
Your  Secretary  will  inforui  you,  why 

I  fly 
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I  fly  from   your  roof  without  seeing 
you.     As  soon   as  I  have  determined 
"where  I   shall  conceal  myself,   I  will 
contrive  toinform  you.  Quit  England, 
I  will  not — I  cannot ;   for  if  my  eyes, 
my  ears,  my  heart  do  not  conspire  to 
cheat    my   imagination,   I    have  this 
day  discovered — a  child — a  long  lost 
son.     To  appeal  against  the  order  for 
my   leaving  the  kingdom,  would   ne- 
cessarily compel  me  to  disclose  who  I 
am.      This   I    cannot  do.     The  new 
train  of  events,   as  well  as  my  pledged 
honour,  render    that  step  at  present, 
impossible.     Pardon  tli is  scrawl;   my 
agitation  at  the   discovery  of  a  lost 
child,   from   whom,     the    moment   I 
discover  him,  1  am  torn  away,  if  your 
Lordship     could  imagine     its    force, 
would  be  ample  apology. — Adieu  I 

'*  MORTIMER.*' 

*'If 
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'*If  I  could  imagine  its  force!*' 
exclaimed  Lord  William.  "  Poor 
Mortimer,  little  did  we  dream,  that 
on  the  same  day  I  should  find  a  daugh- 
ter, and  yourself  a  son.  I  find — dis- 
traction— no,  I  have  lost  her,  perhaps 
for  ever  !  Why  do  I  thus  loiter — why 
bestow  a  moment's  thought  upon  the 
puppets  or  machinery  af  politics^ 
the  cold  contrivances  of  art  and 
cunning,  while  Nature's  warmest, 
noblest  impulse  prompts  to  action. 
Gratitude  as  well  as  duty  compel  my 
personal  attendance,  to  surrender 
into  the  hands  of  the  best  of  Sove- 
reigns the  trust  which  he  is  pleased  to 
withdraw,  That  done,  my  dear  Le- 
verton,  and  my  worthy  Melville,  we 
will  attack  the  villain,  Latimore,  with 
such  weapons,  as  even  his  hypocrisy 
and  obduracy  shall  be  unable  to  with 
stand. 

The 
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The  event  proved  otherwise. 

Lord  Latimore  refused  to  see  either 
Lord  William  or  the  Marquis  of  Lever- 
ton.  Captain  Melville  however  was  ad- 
mitted, and  to  him  the  Earl  expressed 
such  strong  symptoms  of  surprise  and 
horror  at  the  transaction,  as  described 
by  the  supposed  father  of  Oceana,  that 
the  ingenuous  Melville  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  his  innocence,  and  even  the 
belief  of  Lord  William  himself  was  stag^ 
gered.  Until  the  re-appearance  of  Mor- 
timer, therefore,  it  was  agreed,  that  no 
further  discovery  of  the  real  stories  of 
Oceana  or  of  Mortimer  should  be  made 
to  the  world,  or  to  Lord  Latimore;  but 
that  at  present  he  should  be  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  supposed  triumph, 
while  the  three  friends  should  use  every 
possible  means  for  the  recovery  of  the 
objectof  their  united  affections. 

CHAP.. 
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CHAP*    IV. 


Levee  of  a  IVoman  of  Faskioth 


**  Why  am  I  thus  doomed  to  Mi- 
sery ?  Why  am  I  thus  perpetually 
marked  out  the  prey  of  disappoint-  ^ 
ment,  and  the  sport  of  mortification  ?  7 
Is  there  a  wish  I  ever  form,  but  it 
mocks  me  ?  Is  there  a  scheme  I  ever 
plan,  which  some  daemon  does  not  de- 
feat? Nay,  even  in  the  very  gratifica- 
tion of  my  desires  I  am  disappointed 
and  tormented.  I  discover  objects 
which  at  a  distance  tempt  my  grasp  : — 
I  fly  to  them  on  magic  wings,  for  which 

I  barter 
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I  barter  every  consideration  of  pru- 
dence : — my  pursuit  is  aided  by  riclies, 
by  reputation,  by  flattery,  but  no  soon- 
er am  I  within  reach  of  the  obiects 
for  which  I  have  panted,  than  they 
cither  vanish  into  non-entities,  or  as- 
sume some  altered  and  odious  form, 
and  instead  of  affording  me  the  happi- 
ness I  anticipated,  bring  the  blush  of 
folly  on  my  cheek,  or  enervate  my 
soul  with  ennuL  I  am  certainly 
the  most  miserable  creature  in  exist- 
ence 1 1" 

Such  was  the  soliloquy  of  a  woman 
whose  splendid  establishment  and  ex- 
ternal deportment  daily  created  a  thou- 
sand little  imps,  the  brood  of  envy, 
who  busily  employed  themselves,  in  all 
the  various  creviced  of  female  temper 
and  disposition  to  which  they  could 
find  an  avenue.  Such  was  the  inward 
retrospection  of  the  Duchess  of  Der- 

ringtouj 
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ringtoii,  as  she  was  seated  at  her  morn- 
ing toilette,  under  ihe  trembling  hands 
o\  Howard,  her  woman,  whose  endea- 
vours to  make  her  Grace  pleased  with 
her  own  appearance  were  entirely 
fruitless;  for  as  was  the  mind,  so  was 
the  person  of  this  votary  of  adulation 
absolutely  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
fashion.  Her  form  was  elegantly 
beautiful  ;  lier  face  was  marked  by 
Nature  with  the  choicest  ornaments 
of  grace  and  loveliness.  Yet  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  her  workmanship  was  dis- 
cernible through  the  disguise  of  fa- 
shion. Th€  wavy  flaxen  locks  that 
shaded  her  eyebrows,  were  no  gifts  of 
nature^but  would  for  the  same  price  have 
been  placed  by  Mr.  Friseur  Ross  upon 
the  temples  of  her  Grace's  waiting- 
maid.  Her  ears  and  elbows,  which 
Nature  had  covered  with  a  skin  deli- 
cate and  fair  as  virgin'  >vax,  fashion 
decreed  should  wear    rosy  dye,  and 

emulate 
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emulate  the  tints  upon  her  cheeks  andl 
lips. 

Hours  of  every  morning  were  there- 
fore occupied  in  devotions  at  a  full- 
length  mirror  :  there  would  she  prac- 
tise with  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  an  actress,  zealous  for  the  mead  of 
public  applause,  endless  variations  of 
attitude  and  countenance,  as  well  as 
of  dress. 

At  this  time  no  dress  was  deemed 
becoming  ;  no  attitude  fascinating;  no 
character  of  countenance  agreeable, 
or  even  tolerable. 

Howard  had  frequently  seen  'her 
Grace  out  of  humour,  pettish,  and 
even  angry,buttiH  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  Oceana  she  had  never  beheld 
her  sad. 

The 
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The  sudden  and  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  Miss  Melville,   in  merely 
frustrating  her  plans  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  an  evening,  would  have  been 
a  deep  source  of  mortification  to  her 
Grace: — but  it  was  now  the  cause  of 
more  important  griefs.     The  incident 
had  drawn   from  the  lips  of  the  Mar- 
quis, her  son,  the  declaration  of  such  a 
preference  for  Oceana  as  precluded  the 
possibility  of  any  cliance  to  her  Grace, 
of  the  accomplishment   of  her  long- 
formed  project  of  marrying  him   into 
the  Latimore  family.     Nay,   the  open 
rupture  between  the  Earl  of  Latimore 
and  Lord  William,  seemed  to  erect  an 
eternal  barrier  between  the  two  illus- 
trious houses,  whilst  the  triumph  of  the 
Latimores  at  court  threw  a  shade  on 
the    splendour  of  her  own  house,  that 
chilled  the  spirits  even  of  a  Duchess  of 
Derrington. 

Floating 
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Floating  on  bubbles  of  pleasure  in. 
tbe  regions  of  Fashionable  Follies 
from  her  birth,  this  votary  of  Fashion 
was  a  stranger  to  those  joys  of  the 
heart,  which  are  found  in  the  tran- 
quil walks  of  domestic  life.  A  wife 
and  a  mother  in  name  alone,  the  con- 
jugal and  parental  feelings  were  in- 
gulphed  in  one  preponderating  pas- 
sion for  adulation  and  eclat y  which 
perpetually  dazzling  her  imagination 
by  its  false  lustre,  still  left  her  heart 
a  cold  and  dreary  void. 

Hitherto  indeed  the  ''misery'^  of  the 
Duchess  had  been  chiefly  a  **  nega- 
tive happiness.*'  Jt  had  proceeded 
from  the  incompetency  of  the  plea- 
sures pursued  to  yield  lasting  satisfac- 
tion.— She  was  now,  however,  about 
to  experience  positive  **  misery"  from 

the 
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the  want  of  means  to  carry  on  a  pur- 
suit, which  she  had  hitherto  deemed 
necessary  to  existence. 

Forebodings  of  this  evil  hour  had 
arisen  from  some  expressions  of  the 
Duke  on  the  rupture  of  the  matrimo- 
nial treaty,  which  "  left  no  plausible 
pretence  for  an  application  to  his 
heir  to  join  in  the  disposal  of  an  en- 
tailed estate,*'  for  the  replenishment 
of  those  coffers,  which,  however  well 
supplied,  the  extravagances  of  her 
Grace's  style  of  living  had  repeatedly 
exhausted. 

Thus  with  the  mental  exclam.a- 
tion  beforementioned,  "  lam  certain- 
ly the  most  miserable  creature  m  exis^ 
tence,"  Xht  object  of  universal  envy 
and  admiration  descended  from  her 
toilette  to  an  apartment  in  her  town 
residence,  distinguished  as    the  Du- 

voL,  m,  c  chesss' 
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chess's  Breakfast-room;  though  her 
Grace  never  entered  it  till  high  noon, 
Avhere  she  was  constantly  attended 
hy  a  train  of  human  insects  ever  ready 
to  flutter  in  the  bright  beams  of  a  sun 
of  splendour. 

This  room,  or  rather  suit  of  rooms, 
had  been  recently  decorated  and  fur- 
nished a  laEgyptienne*  On  the  ceil- 
ings and  pannels  sphinxes  and  cen- 
taurs kept  stately  watch.  Sophas 
and  chairs,  much  too  splendid  for  the 
purposes  of  comfort,  by  the  gilded 
emblems  carved  on  their  frames,  seem- 
ed designed  as  monuments  of  Nelson's 
Victory  on  the  Nile.  Balcony  win- 
dows were  crouded  with  the  produce 
of  hot  houses,  and  the  orange-tree 
and  myrtle  bloomed  at  your  elbovy  in 
all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  while 
your  cletk  was  scorched  by  the  emis- 
sion of  heat  from  a  winter's  coal-fire. 


To 
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To  the  novice  of  fashion  such  a 
scene  of  splendour  would  havt  btcii 
irksome,  but  the  ease  oreftVontery  of 
those  who  visited  this  temple  of  mag- 
nificent prodigality,  made  them  evtr 
at  home*  A  sort  of  elegant  disorder 
in  these  apartments  marked  their  use 
and  the  taste  of  their  general  occu- 
pants. On  a  green  satin  cushion,  with 
gold  border,  taken  from  one  of  t  he 
chairs,  and  placed  on  a  table,  reclined 
at  her  perfect  ease  the  little  French 
clog,  Sappho,  while  Monsieur  L'Abb6, 
lolling  on  the  sofa,  in  his  morning 
gown,  was  sharing  a  cup  of  frothed 
chocolate  and  a  rusk  with  Sappho^ 
One  chair  was  laden  with  music  ;  ano- 
ther with  books.  French  novels,  Ger- 
man plays,  Political,  Theological, 
Economical,  Agricultural,  and  Sta- 
tistical Pamphlets,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately scattered  about  the  room. 

c  2  Here 
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Here  Peter  Pindar  and  Hannah  More 
were  frequently  discovered  ttite-a-l^te 
in  a  corner;  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding*,  and  Cooint  Run^ford 
on  cookingPotatoes, would  jointly  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  flowers  on  a  tripod; 
tmd  the  irauspRrexit  Fash lo72s  (yf  Lou- 
ion  and  Paris  would  be  found  not 
unaptly  interleaved  m  Les  Etudes  de 
la  Nature* 

Newspapers  and  Play-bills,  New 
Songs,  and  Notices  of  Charity  Ser- 
mons, generally  covered  the  top  of 
a  grand  Pianoforte;  and  an  Indian 
shawl  perfumed  with  Otlo  of  Roses, 
was  generally  to  be  removed  when 
Lady  Mary  was  entreated  to  touch 
the  harp. 

The  entrance  of  her  Grace  into  these 
apartments   was  the  usual  signal  for 

the 
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the  porter  to  admit  such  visitors  as  were 
always  at  }iomt2X  Derringtoii  House. 

Her  Grace  had  scarcely  exchanged 
the  mornins:  salutations  with  her 
daughter,  when  her  Levee  commenced 
by  the  appearance  of  Lady  Lustre, 
whose  volubility  had  lately  become 
useful  in  driving  away  ennui  from  the 
Derrington.  Immediately  after  her 
Ladyship  followed  Lord  Yawnky, 
and  his  shade  Tom  Pliant.  Taking 
off  an  enormous  spencer,  and  lan- 
guidly dropping  it,  with  his  hat  and 
stick,  upon  one  of  the  Egyptian  so- 
fas, with  an  affected  gape  his  Lord- 
ship seated  himself  opposite  the 
Duchess,  and  twice  vawnins:  ex- 
claimed,  "  My  G — d,  how  backward 
those  orange- trees  are  I'*  "  Back- 
ward !"  said  Lady  Lustre,  '^  bless  me, 
how  can  you  be  so  ignorant? 
They  are  in  full  bearing  all  the   year 

round,** 
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round."  **  O  dear  me,  right,  right.  I 
forgot,  I  declare.  But  pray  how 
does  that  lovely  creature  do — that 
Miss  Melville  whom  I  saw  somewhere 
with  your  Grace,  I  forget  where?" 
"Lord  bless  me,  Lord  Yawnley,'*  said 
Lady  Mary  Derrington,  '*  you  know 
how  she  is  off  nobody  knows  where." 
*^0h  true ;  I  had  positively  forgot.  I 
do  forget  strangely;  don't  I,  Tom?" 
**Upon  my  soul,y  ou  do/*  repliedPliant. 

His  Lordship  now  yawned  three 
times,and  then  turningto  his  friend — 
**  Wasn't  there  something  I  had  to 
say  to  her  Grace,  eh,  Tom?"  "About 
the  old  Captain  your  tenant."  *^  Oh 
true.  Let  me  see,  it  was  to  beg  the 
favour  of  your  Grace  to  speak  to  the 
Minister  in  his  behalf;  what  was  it 
about  Tom,  eh?" 

"  Oh  don't  encumber  your  memo- 
ry 
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ry  unnecessarily,dear  Lord  Yawnley,'* 
said  her  Grace,  witli  a  forced  s  nile. 
"  You  forget  Lord  VViliiaiii  is  iio 
longer  oiiaister.'* 

''Ohmy  shocking  memory.  Tei 
thousand  pardons.  I'm  quite  sorry  I 
mentioned  it :  it  looks  so  like  an  af- 
front Don't  let  it  mortify  you.  Who 
have  they  made  minister  iiovv  ?*' 

*'  How  absurd.  Lord  Yawnley ;  you 
know  it  is  theEarlofLatimore,"  said 
her  Grace, 

'*  Lati— -Latimore  ;  yes,  I'm  sure 
I've  heard  the  name,  but  I  forget 
where.  Pray  do  you  know  him  ? 
Was  not  he  at  the  siege  of  Acre  ? 
But  don't  tell  me ;  I  shall  be  too  late 
for  Tattersall's.  Will  you  order  the 
curricle,  Tom  ?'* 


it 
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**  'We  walked,  my  Lord." 

*'  Oh,  true,  I  sent  the  fellow  on  to 
Tattersall's,  didn't  I  ?  I  declare  I 
forget*" 

"  What  an  unfortunate  memory  !*' 
said  the  Duchess.  **  You  were  never 
on  a  trial,  I  hope.'* 

'*  Upon  my  word  I  don't  remem- 
ber. Was  I,  Tom?  Well,  good-— what 
is  it,  afternoon  or  morning  ?  Oh, 
true  I  wish  your  Highness  a  good 
morning." 

''Your  Grace,  my  Lord,  you  mean,'* 
said  Pliant. 

"There  again  now,  I  positively 
thought  I  was  quitting  Brandenburgh 
House,  and  mistook  your  Grace  for 
the  Margravine  ;  but  in  an  Egyptian 

room, 
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room,  you  know,  Egyptian  disorders 
of  the  sight  are  excusable,  or  my  bad 
memory  would  have  been  corrected  by 
the  object  I  am  gazing  at.  Excuse  my 
faihng.— -Come,  Tom,  bring  my  spen- 
cer. I  say,  your  Grace,  excuse  my 
failing." 

'*  Oh,  I  shall  copy  it,  my  Lord,*' 
said  the  Duchess,  "  and  in  one  mi- 
nute forget  there  is  a  Yavvnley  in  exist- 
ence." 

*'  Don't  youjorget  that,  my  Lord/' 
said  Lady  Lustre,  with  a  smile  of  ma- 
licious delight. 

*'  Of  all  the  absurdities  that  folly 
ever  invented  for  the  votaries  of  noto- 
riety,'* said  the  Duchess,  after  Lord 
Yawnley  had  withdrawn,  "  surely  this 
affectation  of  short  memory  is  the  mos^ 
ridiculous.'* 

c  5  *^  And 
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*'  And  for  that  reason  certainly  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,"  said  Lady 
Mary.  '*  Wearing  eye-glasses  or  green 
spectacles,  is  no  longer  singularity,and 
of  course  there  is  no  notoriety  in  short 
sight.  In  the  same  manner.  Lord 
Yawnley's  fame  will  cease  the  moment 
George  Stanley  returns  from  Brighton, 
for  he  is  determined  on  establishing  the 
elu?7ib  nod.  I  have  seen  him  practise  it 
on  the  Steine.  "How  d'yedo^George, 
fine  bathing,"  one  would  say.  A  single 
nod  was  the  only  answer.  A  moment 
after  a  dashing  belle  would  attack  him. 
**  Stanley,  you  must  drive  me  to 
Worthing  this  morning:  Is  your  curri- 
clehere  r"  A  smile  and  a  couple  of  nods 
I  suppose  made  an  assent.  A  thhd 
seized  hold  of  his  arm,  and  recounted 
the  whole  historyof  a  day,  while  Stan- 
ley still  simply  nodded  at  every  pause, 
"where  other  people  would  have  ex- 
claimed,    ''   Certainly'*—''  True"— 

*'  Indeed"— 
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"  Indeed" — *'  Astonishing" — and  so 
on.  Stanley  leads  a  very  large  party, 
I  assure  you,  and  therefore  as  the  beaux 
with  no  eyes  have  yielded  the  pahn  of 
notoriety  to  the  beaux  with  no  memory ^ 
so  they  in  turn  must  relin-quish  it  to 
those  with  7io  tongue.'* 

At  this  juncture  entered  Meriton, 
theCongreve  of  the  age.  The  Duchess 
of  Derrington  was  avowed  Arbitress 
of  Taste,  and  she  herself  was  the  pupil 
of  Meriton, 

*'  Ah,  Meriton,*'  said  her  Grace, 
languidly  oiferi ag  her  hand. 

With  a  respectful  bow  he  received  it 
and  detained  it,  while  he  looked  ten- 
derly in  her  face,  and  in  a  tone  of  sen- 
sibility said,  "  You  slept  ill  last 
night  ?" 


u 
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''Not  at  «//," replied  she.  "There's 
an  Oracle's  answer." 

**  The  absence  of  thdr  usual  lustre 
from  these  eyes,  dissolves  the  mystery. 
I  am  sure  you  have  not  slept.  Let  me 
send  Warren  to  you.'* 

"  Can  he  administer  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased ?  Oh,  Meriton,  how  delicately 
organized  is  this  instrument, the  human 
mind  1" 

-  *'  What  shall  we  liken  yours  to 
then?"  said  Meriton,  gaily.  ^M¥ill 
you  be  an  iEolian  harp,  and  vibrate 
random  sounds  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
winds  ?  No,  that  will  never  do.  Be 
that  you  ever  have  been,  the  sacred 
Lyre  of  Apollo;  the  beauteous  instru- 
ment which  the  God  himself  inspires 
to  favour  mortals  with  the  songs  of 
muses^  and  the  notes  of  Heaven." 

''  Ah, 
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*^  Ah,  flatterer,  time  was  I  could 
have  smiled  aud  felt  the  glow  of  satis- 
faction when  the  lips  of  Taste  pro- 
nounced my  praise.  But,- — would  you 
believe  it,Mtiiton,I  am  a l  present  most 
deeply  mortified.  While  I  have  been 
yaiiily  deluding  myself  wirh  the  idea 
that  I  received  the  appL  use  of  every 
one,  whose  approbation  was  worth  the 
winning,  1  have  lately  discovered  that 
there  is  a  person,  w  hose  good  opinion 
I  ought  seriously  to  covei,  who  pro- 
nounces thehomi.geof  the  wi^rlo,  adu- 
lation, and  the  eclat  of  its  Idol,  Splen- 
did Misery." 

^'  Oh  the  dismal  old  Dowager  Drab- 
fare,  you  mean,  who  is  building  a 
methodist  chapel  at  Margate,*'  said 
Meriton. 

*^  No,  really.  Not  the  Dowager.  I 
thank  you  though  for  supposing  I  co- 
veted her  good  opinion." 


'*  Your 
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*'  Your  pardon,  but  in  the  ranks  of 
elegant  society,  in  the  classes  of  taste, 
among  the  liberal  and  enlightened,  I 
should  search  in  vain  for  the  frigid 
cynic  you  describe." 

**  Oh,  no;  I  have  heard  her  styled 
elegant,  liberal,  and  enlightened." 

"  Tell  me  then  her  name,  that  the 
world  may  no  longer  be  deceived  by 
an  impostor." 

*'  She  is  called,"  replied  her  Grace, 
with  a  look  full  of  uieaning,  *'  She  is 
called — Ihe  Duchess  of  DerriJigton,** 

Meriton,  whose  modesty  was  by  no 
means  his  chief  merit,  was  confound- 
ed, and,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 


During  this  short  dialogue,  several 
loungers  had  entered  the  room,   and 

making 
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making  a  slight  obeisance  to  the  Du* 
chess,  sought  their  own  amusement; 
some  in  conversation,  others,  a  la 
solitairey  with  a  book  or  a  newspa- 
per. 

Her  Grace,  whose  spirits  mounted  a 
degree  at  every  opening  ofthedoor> 
enjoyed  her  triumph  over  Meriton,and 
her  eyes  began  to  sparkle  with  their 
wonted  vivacity. 

**  There,  go  now,  Meriton,"  said  she> 
with  a  smile.  "  We  have  finished  the 
scene,  but  recollect,  I  am  to  have  my 
revenge  to-night.  You'll  be  in  time  at 
Lady  Lustre's  ;  she  has  promised  to  in- 
dulge me  with  a  cliess-board.  Bring 
your  babet  with  you,  the  young folks^ 
you  know,  will  dance — Heigho.  There, 
get  you  gone.  I  have  taken  no  break- 
fast, and  must  make  my  meal  upon 
scandal.— -Vanish,  I  say,  for  here  comes 

a  first- 
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a  first-rate  purveyor  of  the  article  I  ana 
in  quest  of.** 

Meriton  bowed  and  retired. 

The  reptile  whose  entrance  had  been 
noticed  by  her  Grace,  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  man.  It's  eye  small  and  sliarp  as 
a  ferret's,  it's  visage  meagre  and  jaun- 
diced, were  rendered  perfectly  gro- 
tesque by  the  double  contrast  of  a 
black  scratch  and -green  spectacles. 
As  it  crawled  round  the  rooms,  every 
one,  who  knew  its  poisonous  nature, 
retreated.  It  frequently,  however,  fast- 
ened on  an  unconscious  groupe,  and 
holding  a  pamphlet  to  its  nose,  as  if 
abstracted  from  all  around  it,  the  little 
reptile  would  apply  both  ears  to  the 
offices  of  leeches  ;  these  would  inhale 
every  syllable  above  a  whisper;  and 
the  most  innocent  truths,  which  en- 
tered theseears  in  passing  to  its  tongue 

cr 
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or  its  fingers,  became  poisonous  scan- 
dal, which,  with  horrid  delight,  it 
M^ould  drop  along  various  circles,  or 
print  in  the  form  of  novels  or  anec- 
dotes. Its  name  was,  however,  in 
Fashion,  and  that  Omnipotent  Deity 
compelled  her  votary,  the  Duchess, 
to  throw  open  her  doors  even  to  Mr* 
Laqce. 

While  her  correct  taste  therefore 
discriminated  between  genuine  satire, 
and  the  gall  of  malevolent  gossip,  her 
heart  despised  the  wretch,  who  would 
eat  the  bread  of  a  worthy  family 
this  week,  and  the  next  caricature 
their  weaknesses  so  broadly  to  the 
world,  that  the  nomenclature  of  his 
novels,  instead  of  concealing  their 
persons,  merely  added  a  nick-name 
to  the  ridicule  of  their  public  exhi- 
bition. 
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*'  Let  no  such  man  be  trustedj^*  was 
at  the  tip  of  her  G  racers  longuc'.  Sin- 
ctr  t /,  however,  is  not  in  the  catalogue 
of  Fashionable  Requisites.  With  a 
gracious  smile  and  nod,  she  changed 
'the  sentence  for — "  Well,  Lance,  how 
did  you  bear  your  disappointment  at 
the  retreat  of  Mundane  the  other  even- 
ing?" She  alluded  to  the  interruption 
of  the  performance  of  Artaxerxes,  in 
consequence  of  Mrs.  Biliington's  ilU 
jiess. 

'*It  was  shockingly  mortifying  to 
the  two-shilling  people,"  continued 
she,  *'  to  lose  IV ate r  parted  from 
the  iVefl^,and  The  Soldier  tired  of  War's 
Alarms^  But  1  am  really  sorry  for 
poor  Billington.'* 

Lance   curled  up  his  lip,   and   ex- 
hibited a  ghastly  grin,  which  was  his 
elegant  manner  of  expressing  incredu- 
lity.— 
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lity. — **  Your  Grace  believes  the  sto» 
ry  of  the  needle  then,"  said  he.  *'VV'cll, 
there  is  certainly  some  poini  in  it*'* 

"  And  if  there  is  no  wound  in  the 
story,"  said  a  voice,  which  proclaimtd 
the  return  of  Meriron,  *•  you  know  a 
Lance  wiW  soon  make  one.** 

**  Oh,  but  there  must  he  a  wound, ** 
replied  Lance,  undaunted,  *'  in  the 
transit  of  a  needle  from  the  shoulder 
bone  to  the  thoraA\'^ 

**  I  have  read  that  sentence  this 
morning  in  one  of  the  newspapers," 
said  Meriton,  "but  on\y  guessed  at  the 
author  till  now."  Then  turning  on 
his  heel,  *'  Will  your  Grace  favour  me 
for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten I  had  the  honour  to  be  charg- 
ed with  a  letter  from — " 

Lance 
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Lance  was  on  tip-toe.  He  was  dis* 
appointed;  far,  with  great  affability, 
the  Duchess,  nodding  at  the  satirist, 
said,  ''  Don't  tell  me  who  :  you  sec 
Lance  is  gaping  for  an  incident,  and 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  *'  Camera  Obscura^  a 
Satirical  Novel.*' 

Lance  bit  his  lip,  and,  if  possible, 
looked  more  yellow  than  before.  He 
took  the  hint  however,  and  mingled 
with  the  various  groupes,  that  had  by 
this  time  occupied  the  different  chairs 
and  sofas,  and  given  to  the  Breakfast 
Room  of  the  Duchess  of  Derrington, 
the  semblance  of  a  Public  Library  at 
a  watering  place. 

To  pourtray  every  character,  and 
detail  all  the  small  talk  of  the  morn- 
ing, would  require,  at  least,  the  pati- 
ence, if  not  the  skill,  of  the  Author  of 

the 
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the  Supplement  to  the  JppendLv  to 
the  Commeniaries  on  the  Apology  for 
the  Believers  in  the  IShakesperian 
Manuscripts. 

Unfortunately,    excellence  of  cha- 
racter was   not  an  absolutely   neces- 
sary passport    at  Derrington    House; 
since  the  Idle,  the  Profligate,  and  Un- 
worthy,   lounged    there    under     the 
sanction  of  their  rank,  or  their  noto- 
riety. And  though  the  most  welcome 
guests  were  those  who  to  title,  wealth, 
or  genius,  added  an   unsullied   repu- 
tation ;  and  though  the   Duchess   of 
Derrington  has  been  seen  to  rush  by 
a  libertine  Duke^  and  a  female  Game- 
ster with  a  coronet^  to  take  a  Siddons 
by  the  hand,  still  the  value  of  this  dis- 
criminating patronage  of  genius  and 
worth  was,  doubtless,   depreciated  by 
the  sacrifices  which  a  love  of  notoriety 
extorted  from  the  consistency  of  her 

Grace's 
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Grace's  character;  and  caused  thi 
Sun  of  Fashion,like  the  Sun  of  Nature, 
to  shine  alike  upon  the  worthy  and 
the  worthless. 

Thus  in  the  focus  of  Derrington 
House,  were  assembled  a  melange  of 
characters,  from  any  one  of  which  it 
were  impossible  to  deduce  the  taste  or 
morals  of  the  reigning  Queen  of 
Fashion.  Titled  Jockies,  and  the  in- 
ventors of  a  New  Philosophy — Bank- 
rupt Nobility,  and  City  Loan- Jobbers; 
Men  of  Letters,  and  grown  boys, 
who  scarcely  knew  their  letters,  there 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  bourse  de  ton, 
resembling,  in  confusion  and  contra- 
rieties, the  mixture  of  all  nations  on 
the  Royal  Exchange  at  London.  A 
humourist  might  have  skipped  from 
group  to  group,  and  from  the  general 
topics  of  horses,  the  BilHngton, 
change  of  the  ministry,   dress,  quack- 

nieclicincs^^ 
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medicines,  church-livings,  the  turf, 
crim-con,  and  the  peace,  might  have 
gleaned  some  such  cross  questions  ai 
these  :— 

**Pon  my  honour,  I  gave  Tom 
Meriton  a  hundred  for  her  ;  she  cost 
him  two.  She's  the  best  mare  I  ever 
strode;  a  fine,  showy  figure,  will  trot 
you  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  — " 


it 


carries  her  voice  as  high  as 


G,  in  alto." 

"The  Catholic  Question."  "  Psha, 
my  Lord,  it's  a  mere  blind  for  the  peo- 
ple.    Between  you  and  I — '* 

**  — —  the  elopement  wzs  necessary, 
for  they  say  things  had  got  to  such  a 
gixe,  the  fauj^  pas  could  be  no  longer 
concealed/* 


*'  What 
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I  *^What  a  beautiful  robe  tb at  is  of 
Lady  Mary  Denington's  !  Did  you 
ever  see  so  fine  a  muslin  1 1  sbould  like 
tbe  very  companion  to  it.  What 
does  your  ladyship  suppose  it  would 
cost?'* 

'*  Consumptions,  asthmas,  rheuma- 
tisms, and  every  other  species  of  dis- 
ease. Who  would  be  without  the 
Doctor's  nostrum  ?*' 

"  What  is  your  sincere  out-of-par- 
liament  opinion  of  the  Divorce  Bill?" 

'  **  It  cannot  fail,  my  dear  sir,  to 
have  an  instant  effect  upon  the  prices 
of  provisions.  Corn  has  fallen  alrea- 
dy at  Reading-market,  and  a  very  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine  will  lose  a  large 
sum  by  a  speculation  in  Parmesan 
cheese.*' 

Such 
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Such  would  have  actually  been  the 
mixed  sentences  of  fashionable  jar- 
gon; such  would  have  been  the  **Glean- 
iiigs"  in  a  promenade  round  the 
Breakfast  Room  of  the  Ducliess  of 
Derrington. 

The  pearl  hand  of  a  gold  French 
clock,  on  the  chimney-piece,  point- 
ed to  the  hour  of  three,  ere  the  rooms 
began  to  thin ;  when  her  Grace  re- 
tired. 

She  was  once  more  before  her 
dressing-glass.  The  magic  hands  of 
Howard,  with  the  power  of  Harlequin's 
wand,  were  now  about  to  transform 
the  languishing  belle  of  the  Breakfast 
Room,  into  the  dathing  Jehu  of  Bond- 
street.  The  flaxen  locks  were  chang. 
ed  to  a  close  black  scratch,  and  the 
loose  robe  for  the  close  ^acket  and 
half-boots. 

VOL.  III.  D  ''The 
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'*  The  curricle  is  at  the  door,  mam- 
ma,'* said  Lady  Mary,  entering  the 
Dressing-room.  "Who  is  this  letter 
from?'*  continued  her  Ladyship,  cast- 
ing her  eyes  on  the  toilette. 

'*  Oh,  give  it  me,  child  ;  I  had  for* 
gotteji  it,  as  Lord Yawnley  would  have 
said.  It's  from  your  father;  I  sup- 
pose an  official  gazette  of  information, 
where  to  direct  to  him  for  the  next  ten 
days." 

Her  Grace  broke  the  seal. 

With  the  alteration  of  the  bad  spel- 
ling, the  contents  ran  thus  :— 

'*  Either  Vivay,  or  the  South  of 
Italy,  must,  and  shall  be  our  resi- 
dence for  the  next  five  or  six  years. 
The  choice  is  with  you,  but  I  am 
resolved  on  setting   off  in  a  week. 

If 
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If  my  heir  has  lost  the  Latimore  for- 
tune we  intended  him,  it  is  our  duty 
to  let  him  come  to  the  Derrington  one 
clear  of  incumbrance.  You  are 
aware  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  way 
I  point  out.— In  leaving  you  the 
choice  of  your  retreat,  I  prove  the  af- 
fection 

Ofyour  loving  husban<1, 

DERRINGTON.'* 

^ady  Mary,  while  her  m(5ther  read 
the  letter,  was  feeding  the  vanity  of  her 
little  mind  by  gazingon  the  multitude, 
who  had  thronged  round  the  curricle, 
"which  was  anew  and  superb  specimen 
of  Godsall*s  taste.  From  the  contem- 
plation of  splendour,  the  haughty 
Lady  Mary  was  roused  to  misery  by 
the  screams  of  the  Duchess,  who  gave 
a  loud  shriek  as  she  finished  the  letter, 

D  2  which 
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-ivhich  was  followed   by  the  most  vio- 
lent hysterics. 

The  gaudy  equipage  was  dismissed 
from  the  door,  and  the  Duchess  once 
more,  and  with  aggravated  pain,  ex-- 
claimed,  "  I  am  ce7*tainly  the  most 
miserable  creature  in  e^vistence/^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP-  V. 

A  Project* ' 

About  ten  days  had  elapsed  since 
the  disappearance  of  Oceana,  and  no 
tidings  of  her  fate  had  reached  her  de- 
spairing friends.  Every  stratagem  had 
been  tried,  every  conjecture  praved, 
every  effort  strained  for  her  discovery 
without  success.  Lord  William,  over- 
powered by  fatigue  of  body,  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  most  cruel  torture  of 
the  feelings  perhaps  ever  inflicted  on 
humanity,  sunk  at  length  beneath  the 
weight  of  anguish,  and  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  fever,  at  his  house, 
at  Salt-hill. 

The  Marquis  of  Leverton,  with  filial 

tenderness, 
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'—  tenderness,  watched  the  pillow  of  his 
uncle,  while  Captain  Melville  still  enw 
ployed  every  hour  of  every  day  in  al» 
most  hopeless  search  of  his  lost  child 
of  adoption. 

At  this  juncture  Mortimer,  under 
disguise,  arrived  at  Salt-hilL  He  had 
learnt  from  public  report  the  indisposi- 
tion of  Lord  Derrington,  but  was  ig- 
norant af  the  cause,  having  never  made 
known  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  he 
had  engaged  to  do  in  his  note  on  the 
day  he  disappeared,  in  consequence  of 
ihe  order  to  quit  the  kingdom* 

When  Mortimer  had  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  Oceana*s  story,  partly  from 
the  quivering  and  parched  lips  of  her 
despairing  father,  but  chiefly  from  the 
Marquis,  he  dropped  upon  his  knees^ 
at  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  taking  the 
feverish  hand  of  his  friend  between  hotli 

hijs^ 
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his  own,   raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  let 
fall  on  it  tears  of  genuine  sympathy. 

**  Oh  think  how  well  I  knew  your 
sufferings,  dear  Lord  Derrington,"  said 
he,  **  when  1  tell  you  that  these  last 
ten  days  have  been  unceasingly  occu- 
pied in  tracing  evidence  of  a  convic- 
tion, that  my  heart  instinctively  re- 
ceived ;  that  it  had  found  a  son  ! — 
Strange,  indeed,  is  our  destiny  I  x\fter 
so  many  years  of  bereavement,  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  we  both  discover 
our  child.  Still  more  strange,  your 
daughter  is  snatched  from  your  em- 
brace, and  perhaps  consigned  to  misery 
by  my^—But  hold,"  exclaimed  he,  ri- 
sing, and  placing  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, *'  my  imagination  runs  before  my 
judgment.     Yet  it  must  be  so," 

"  What  does  he  mean,  my  dear 
boy?"  said  Lord  William,  feebly,  to 

his 
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his  nephew,  at  the  same  time  endea- 
vouring to  raise  himself  up  in  the  bed. 
**  Can  it  be  possible — Was  the  pre- 
tended De  PEpeeyour  son,Mortimer  r*'^ 

**  Pretended  De  1*  Epee,'*  echoed 
Mortimer,apparent]y  regardless  of  Lord 
William/'That's  an  excellent  thought. 
Pray,  my  Lord,"  (to  the  Marquisj 
"  would  it  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
dress  exactly  similar  to  that  which  you 
describe  this  pretended  De  1'  Epee  to 
have  worn  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  easy,*'  said  the 
Marquis,  *'  but  may  I  enquire  for  what 
purpose  it  is  wanted  r" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  my  Lord,"  said 
Mortimer,  ''  I  have  worn  several  dis- 
guises in  my  life,but  never  yet  disguised 
myself  to  perform  a  bad  action.  If  in 
this  I  should  succeed,  two  fathers  may 

have 
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have  cause  to  bless  the  stratagem  ;  and 
if  it  fail,  one  will,  at  least,  have  clone 
his  duty.  Provide  me  the  habit,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.'* 

**  Nephew  you  must,**  said  the  sick 
Derrington.  **  I  know  my  Mortimer. 
His  arrival  has  called  my  spirit  back 
from  death,  and  it  will  at  least  tarry 
here  till  it  learns  the  issue  of  this  trial. 
Go,  go,  dear  Mortimer,  and  may  God 
prosper  your  intentions.  Let  me  but 
live  to  know  her  safety,  and  if  it  please 
Heaven  to  grant  me  one  embrace — but 
go,  go,  lose  not  a  moment,  or  I— **^^ 

The  exhausted  sufferer  was  incapa- 
ble of  finishing  the  sentence,  but  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  by  looks  and 
gestures.- 

The  Marquis,  taught  implicit  confi- 
dence in  Mortimer,  by  the  example  of 
D  ^  his 
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his  uncle,  complied  immediately  with 
his  reques^t,gave  him  the  necessary  or- 
ders upon  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe 
at  the  Richmond  Villa  Theatre,  and 
most  sincerely  wished  success  to  a  de- 
sign, which  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  refrain  from  considering  as  puerile^ 


CHAR 
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CHAP.   VL 


The  Idol  of  Popularity* 

JbiVERY  application  from  the  Der- 
rington  family  to  the  Earl  of  Latimore 
continued  to  be  treated  with  unequi- 
vocal scorn.  The  triumph  of  his  arti- 
fices was  so  complete, that  every  branch 
of  that  illustrious  house  was  stripped 
of  the  posts  of  honour  or  emolument 
which  they  had  occupied.  The  court 
and  the  nation  echoed  peals  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  power  and  popu- 
larity of  Latimore,  while  choruses  of 
calumny,  accompanied  the  retreat  of 
the  Derringtons. 

The  splendour  of  Latimore's  fortune 

was 
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was  now  meridian.    He  had  now  at' 
tained  the  summit  of  his  sours  ambi* 
tion.  Nothing  was  above  him  but  the 
crown,  and  that,  thanks  to  the  perfect 
theory  of  the  British  Constitution,  is 
not  a  mark  for  ambition,   but  the  gift 
of  Heaven  by   inheritance.     Had  the 
fates  of  Latimore  placed  his  existence  in 
any  state  where  supremacy  is  open  to 
a  general  scramble,  his  spirit  had  never 
rested  till  he  had  been  supreme.  No 
voice  of  conscience,  no  dear  delight  of 
peace,  no  horror  at  thescalping-knife 
of  civil  war,  taught  Latimore  to  pause 
short  of  the  crown  of  empire.     The 
spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  alone 
was  his  barrier,  which  leaving  open  to 
the  subject  all  that  can  excite  and  re- 
ward industry,valour,talents,and  patri- 
otism, still  draws  a  sacred  circle  round 
the  throne.  Thus,  though,  in  Britain, 
the  excusable  ambition  of  a  parent 
sometimes  instills  into  the  ear  of  a  child, 

*«  Who 
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^JVho  knows  hut  you  may  some  day  or 
other  he  Lord  Mayor  or  Lord  Chancel- 
lor,an  Archhishopynay  a  Prime  MiniS" 
tery'' — who  ever  heard    even   nursery 
fondness  suggest  the  idea  of  a  subject's 
becoming  a   king  ?  The  influence  of 
the  spirit   of  the  British  Constitution 
alone  saved  Latimore  from  tlie  crime 
of  rebellion.     In  America,  he  would 
have    been  a  President  ;    in  France   a 
Chief  Consul.  In  Britain  he  was  every 
thinq;  he   could  be  when  he  became 
Prime  Minister  !. 

On  this  eminence  then  he  reposed, 
and  for  a  moment  intoxicated  by  the 
splendour  of  his  elevation,  folded  to  his 
heart  the  dignities  he  had  conquered 
by  a  perseverance  in  duplicity,  trea- 
chery, and  murder  ;  and  >v^th  a  smile 
of  mingled  triumph  and  scorn,  con-- 
templated  the  vanquished  adherents 
to  integrity  and  honour,  as  victims  to 

his 
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his    superior   talents,   and    his  more 
daring  soul. 

A  disclosure  of  the  means,   which 
constituted  the  villainy  of  Latimore,or 
the  supposed  weakness  of  the  party  he 
displaced,  would  be   highly  improper 
without  the  excuse  of  being  necessary. 
The  drama  of  domestic  politics  can 
only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
principal  performers  themselves,  who 
give  merely  the  que  to  inferior  actors, 
exhibit  only  parts  of  scenes  to   the 
public,  and  admit  no  spectators  behind 
the  curtain. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this 
conquest  was  not  atchieved  without 
the  agency  of  Elmer,  whose  chief  task 
had  been  to  practise  upon  an  instru- 
ment, unfortunately  for  Lord  Der» 
ringtbn,  more  easily  played  upon  than 

Hamlet.   This  was  the  Duke  of ^ 

whose 
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whose  highest  and  lowest  notes  Elmer 
had  studied  so  successfully,  that  he 
could  cause  it  to  give  utterance  to  any 
sound,  and  express  any  tone  at  his 
pleasure.  The  Earl  of  Latimore,  there- 
fore, in  appointing  Elmer  Secretary  of 
State  under  this  nobleman,  was  not 
solely  biassed  by  a  desire  to  reward  his 
agent. 

The  virtuous  principles  Elmer  had 
cherished  in  his  infancy,  childhood, 
and  youth,  made  him  linger  long  un- 
decided as  to  the  path  he  should  tread, 
whether  that  of  desertion  from,  or  of 
adherence  to  the  conduct  and  the  for- 
tunes of  his  lord. 

The  attachment  which  we  feel  to 
those,  whom  time  and  habit  have  gra- 
dually taught  us  to  love  and  esteem,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  deluders  of  the 
human  mind;   and  the  danger  of  its 

power 
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power  over  our  integrity  and  juclg^ 
mentis  proportioned  to  our  impercep- 
tibility  of  its  influence.  That  which 
we  should  plainly  perceive  to  be  vice 
in  other  men,  we  blindly  deem  to  be 
mere  weakness  in  those  we  love. 

This  delusion  was  Elmer's  bane.  It 
disarmed  the  first  suggestions  of  an  ia- 
genuous  mind,  relative  to  the  designs 
and  motives  of  a  master,  whom  he  re- 
verenced, and  whenever  a  suspicion 
rose  in  his  mind,  he  felt  the  full  force 
of  that  sentiment  so  energetically  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines, 

"  AccursM  the  sound  !  and  blotted  be  the  hour, 
"  That  shews  a  monster  iathe  man  I  lov'd.'.'* 

When  to  this  strong  feeling  is  added- 
the  influence  of  temptation  on  a  young, 
aspiring  mind,  to  which  the  immediate 

*  '*  The  Castle  of  MontTal,"  a  Tragedy,  by  Mr. 
Wh  alley. 

prospect 
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prospect  of  rising  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours in  the  state,  and  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  hand  of  Lady  Julia,  were 
held  out  as  lures,  it  will  not  excite 
much  surprise,  that  Elnier,  at  length, 
yielded  the  scruples  of  the  Man  of 
Honour  to  the  policy  of  the  states- 
^nian,  and  ere  he  was  sensible  of  hrs 
own  degradation,  actually  became 
the  tool  of  Latimore. 

Thus  dev^oted  to  the  views,  and 
blind  to  the  vices  of  his  patron,  El- 
mer, for  a  time,  beheld  only  the  splen- 
dour of  the  minister,  and  forgot  the 
misery  of  the  man» 

The  exercise  of  pawer,  the  pomp  of 
office,  shed  a  lustre  round  the  person 
of  the  minister,  which,  though  too 
cold  to  afford  one  spark  of  happiness 
to  his  own  heart,  yet  served  to  draw 
within  the  influence  of  its  glittering 

beams. 
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beams  the  giddy  swarms  of  gaudy 
butterflies  that  ever  flutter  in  the  cir- 
cle of  courts,  and  the  black  host  of 
leeches,  whose  putrid  food  is  the 
corruption  of  the  state* 

Already  were  the  levees  of  Latimorc 
thronged  with  the  votaries  of  wealth 
and  power.  His  train  vv^as  supported 
by  adulation,  and  groupes  of  flatter- 
ers ever  danced  before  him.  Senators^ 
Waited  his  nod.  Peers  listened  to  his 
mandates.  Battalions  marshalled  at 
his  signal,  his  breath  floated  navies^ 
and  the  secret  spring,  which  gave 
motion  to  the  almost  miraculbus  wheel 
of  national  Wealth  and  Commerce, 
was  in  the  custody  of  Latimore. 

Such  was  the  decorated  image  that 
stalked  before  a  nation,  creating  uni- 
versal admiration  and  envy  by  his  ex- 
ftreme  elevation. 

How 
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How  different  was  the  abject  that 
nightly  presented  itself  to  the  valet, 
Durand  ;  or,  in  many  hours  of  priva- 
cy, to  the  friend,  Elmer  I 

On  the  day  when  Mortimer  propo- 
sed to  put  in  execution  the  project 
lie  had  conceived  for  the  discovery 
of  Oceana's  destination,  it  so  happen- 
ed that  one  of  the  Commercial  Com- 
panies gave  a  splendid  entertainment 
to  the  minister,  at  the  London  Tavern. 
The  zeal  of  the  populace  had  indu- 
ced them  to  relieve  the  horses  of  the 
Premier  from  their  burthen,  and  Lord 
Latimore  and  Elmer  were  conveyed 
by  the  mob  to  Berkley-square,  amidst 
shouts,  huzzas,  and  *'  Latimore  for 
ever/* 

The  alarmed  and  terrified  sisters 
of  his  Lordship  met  him  in  the  sa- 
loon attended  by  the  Bishop  and  Mr. 

Winterton^ 
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Winterton,  and  received    him    witli 
eongratiilations  on  his   safe  deliver- 
ance from  such   tumultuous  demon* 
strations  of  esteem* 

"  The  poor  devils  would  do  the 
same  thing  for  Derrington  to-mor- 
row," said  Winterton,  **  if  he  would 
sacrifice  his  honesty  for  popularity.'* 

Lord  Latimore  sneered. 

*^*  Malice,Winterton,  sheer  malice," 
said  Lady  Amelia.  "How often  have 
I  heard  you  declaim  upon  the  rights 
of  the.  people,  and  propose  the  sa- 
vage custom  of  electing  a  chief  by  ac- 
clamation !  But  I  believe  you  demo- 
crats are  only  advocates  for  the  popu- 
lace while  yourselves  are  popular." 

"  The  sense  of  acting  honestly  for 
the  public  benefit  is,  I  believe,  after 

all/" 
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all,'*  said  the  Bishop,  **  the  only  reward 
a  statesman  can  depend  upon.  The 
uncertain  breath  of  popularity  cannot 
soothe  the  heart,  a.spoor  Aliss  AlehillQ 
once  observed." 

Lord  Latimore  trembled  I 

"  Why,  Elmer,  what  ails  you  ?'*  said 
Lady  Amelia.  "You  actually  changed 
colour  at  the  mention  of  poor  Ocea- 
na I  You  were  desperately  in  love  with 
ber,  we  all  know,  don't  we,  Julia?'* 

Lady  Julia  felt  faint.  "  Dear 
Amelia,  cease  &uch  le\aty  .*' 

"Nay,"  continued  Amelia,  *' I  am 
serious.  I  really  think  he  looks  i;ailty. 
Come,  confess  now, there's  a  good  man. 
Say,  didn't  you  ask  young  Meriton  a 
hundred  questions  about  his  dress  ? 
See  how  he  blushes,  Julia.       Twas  a 

bold 
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bold  attempt  too  for  timid,  modest 
Elmer,as  we  called  you  at  first.  Come, 
now  it's  all  over,  let  us  know  where 
she  is — some  snug  box  with  an  old 
duenna— eh  ?  Elmer,  Brompton,  or 
Roehampton  ?  Come  now,  man,  why 
don't  you  speak  ?" 

Elmer  really  could  not  speak.  He 
was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise, 
that,  being  but  a  novice  in  dissimula- 
tion, he  was  confounded.  He  was 
dunrb,  he  smiled,  and  attempted  to 
laugh,  pretended  he  took  it  for  a 
jest,  and  in  a  faultering  accent,  at 
length,  said,  *' Excellent  I  admir- 
able!'' 

*'  Yes,*'  said  Winterton,  sternly— 
"  Siie  acts  better  than  you  do,  sir." 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  I  think  the  subject 
much  too  serious  to  jest  about,"  said 

Lady 
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Lady  Julia,  **  at  least  I  feel  it  too 
deeply  to  join  in  the  sport ;  I  must  re- 
tire." 

*' You  are  ill,  Lady  Julia,'*  exclaim- 
ed Elmer  with  unusual  energy.  "Good 
God,  you  are  very  ill." 


*'  I  am,  indeed,*'  said  her  Ladyship, 
irsting  in 
not  check. 


bursting  into  tears   ^vhich  she    could 


Elmer  offered  her  his  arm.  She 
looked  at  him  with  scorn,  refused  it, 
and  on  the  ann  of  Mr.  Wjnterlon  and 
her  sister  retired,  leaving  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  head  still 
rung  echoes  of  huzzas,  an  object  of 
coniplete  misery. 

Lord  Latimore  had  led  the  Bishop 
away  the  instant  that  the  word  Mel^ 
vilk  had  passed  his  lips. 

Elmer 
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Elmer  felt  himself  fixed  to  the  spot 
on  which  he  stood, while  his  eyes  ri- 
vetted  themselves  on  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  at  which  Lady  Julia  had 
disappeared. 

*^  She  suspects  me  !*'  murmured 
the  criminal  Elmer,  '^  and  she  despises 
me.  Fool — Ideot, — Villain,*'  continu- 
ed'he,  striking  his  forehead.  *'  For  this 
then  I  have  bartered  honour  ;  for  this 
I  have  exchanged  the  feelings  of 
innocence.;  for  this  I  have  resigned 
the  spirit  of  independence,  and  wear 
the  yoke  of  slavery  1  In  her  words, 
her  looks,  1  saw  with  rapture  the  pre- 
ference which  turned  my  brain.  My 
ardent  love,  leagued  with  accursed  am- 
bition, blinded  my  soul  to  reason,  and 
deafened  it  to  every  warning  of  the 
voice  of  conscience. — To  gain  that 
lovely  prize,  I  have  immersed  a  spot- 
less soul  in  filthy  pools  of  State-cor- 

luptipn. 
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ruption.     I  have   belied  the  worth  I 
honour,    have   become  a  hypocrite,  a 
plotter,  a  very  imp,  aye,  a  most  active 
imp  in  the  infernal  work  of  defama- 
tion ;  have  yielded  myself  an  agent  in 
the   war  of   another   Lucifer  against 
another  Michael, — aLatimore  against 
a  Derrington  !     And  yet,'*   continued 
he,    placing  liis  hand  upon  his  breast, 
*'  this  infamy  might  have  been  hidden 
here ;  the  sting  of  this  guilt  might  have 
festered    within    the    very  breast    on 
which  the    cheek  of   innocence    and 
beauty  reclined.    Miserable  hypocrite 
as    1    must    have     been,    still    Julia 
would  have  deemed  me  virtuous,   and 
would  not  have  withheld  the  love  which 
the  supposition  ofthat  virtue  had  inspir- 
ed.    But  no;   'twas  not  enough  to  be 
a  pliant  tool  of  State- corruption,   but 
I  must  yield  myself  a  deadly  weapon 
for  the  destruction  of  domestic  bliss; 
nay,   in  all  probability,   have  been  ac- 
VOL.  III.  E  cessary 
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ccssary  to  murder.  If  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Melville  should  sink  beneath  the 
dreadful  shock — ;/  she  should^  alas, 
she  must!  O — oh  God,  how  could 
this  liead  have  been  so  intoxicated, 
this  hiCart  so  steeled  !  Surely  there  is 
some  potent  magic  in  the  voice  and 
countenance  of  Latimore,  that  thus  my 
intellectual  powers,  with  every  sense 
of  virtue  and  of  honour,  wither  in  his 
baneful  presence.  What  can  I  do? — 
The  noble-m.inded  Julia  no  longer 
smiles  on  miC.  Her  quick  perception, 
doubtless,  views  this  altered  soul  of 
mine  in  all  its  hideous  deformitv\ — 
When  first  she  questioned  me  with 
tearful  eyes  concerning  the  fate  of 
her  friend,  she  saw  my  horror,  she  ob- 
served the  tottering  of  my  frame,  and 
atthatmomeiit  I  v^ould  havesurrender- 
ed  even  the  hope  of  possessing  Julia, 
to  hav*e  been  innocent,  and  to  b.avc 
merited  the  tenderness  she  evinced  for 

me. 
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.   *^ 

me.     From    that  hour  Mispfcion  has 
usurped  the  throne  in  Julia's    bosom, 
where   love   itself  once   reigned,    but 
never  till   this    instant  did  tcwitness 
scorn  upon  these  beauteous lips.Surely 
some  new  event,  some  damning-'^i'^Oyf 
perhaps.  Oh,  who  would  e*er  forsake 
the  onward  paths  of  virtue,   to   tread 
the  winding  w-ays  of  vice,  were   but . 
the  inevitable  goal  to  which  the  de- 
viation leads  distinctly  visible?     Ac- 
cursed fatal  blindness,  sure  offspring 
of  ambition,    whither  hast  thcu  led 
me?     O, — oh     coukl  I   but   retrace 
the  steps  of  a  few    days  of  guilt!-— 
Vain,  idle  dream.     Perhaps,   at  this 
very  moment,  the  poor  sufferer  falls  by 
the  pressure  of  despair — dies,and  with 
her  last   sigh  curses    the   author  of 
her  misery/' 

The  whole    of  this  soliloquy  was 

rather  thought  than  uttered.     It  was 

E{^  the 
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tl:e  *' slill  siriall  voice  of  conscience" 
in  the  breast  of  this  Half-Hero  in  the 
cause  of  vice.  lie  was  yet  standing 
in  the  same  posture  in  the  saloon,  when 
tl  e  Bishop,  whose  approach  he  had 
sc:.rceiy  time  to  notice,  interrupted  his 
soliloquy. 

*'  Mr.  Elmer,  uhere  are  my.  sis- 
ters?" said  the  prelate,  "  I  have  good 
news  for  them.  A  person  precisely 
ia  the  same  diess  as  that  of  the 
pretended  De  V  Epe(^,  has  hccn  M^ait- 
ing  for  your  return  most  impatiently. 
1  hiave  no  doubt  he  brings  intel- 
ligence either  of,  or  from  Miss  ]Mel- 
vilb." 

''  Melville!  De  V  Epee,"  ex- 
claimed successively  Ladies  Julia  and 
Auelia,  who,  with  Mr,  Winterton, 
now  rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  the 
door  of  which  having  been   left  ajar^ 

admitted 
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admitted  the  Bishop's  welcome  intel- 
ligence. ^*  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he? 
Did  you  speak  to  him?"  said  Lady 
Julia. 

"  It  seems  the  person  was  desirous 
of  seeing  Mr.  Elmer  before  he  was 
introduced  to  my  brother,"  said  the 
Bishop,  *' and  Henry  had  usliered  him 
into  the  library  for  that  purpdse. 
The  Earl  and  myself,  however,  w^ere 
about  to  enter  the  library,  and  Henry 
was,  of  course,  under  the  necessity  of 
announcing:  to  him  that  the  stranaer 
was  there.    I  have  left  them  t02:ether." 

**  Heaven  has  heard  my  prayers," 
said  Lady  Julia,  **  and  thewicke<l  au- 
thors of  our  misery  have  been  smitten 
with  remorse." 

*'  God  grant  it  may  be  so,"  said  the 
Bishop. 

*'  Amen  ! 
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*'Amen  !  Amen  !**  stammered  Elmer, 
Avho  trembled  with  surprise,and  writhed 
beneath  the  torture  of  agonizing  doubts. 

From  him,  however,  the  attention 
of  all  present  was  instantaneously  cal- 
led ofFto  the  horror-striking  exclama- 
tions and  appearance  of  Lord  Lati- 
more,  who  rushed  towards  them  from 
the  extremity  of  the  saloon.  His  eyes 
glared  Math  hideous  wildness,  his 
cheeks  and  lips  were  pale  and  cold  as 
if  the  hand  of  death  had  chilled  them, 
while  largedrops  of  sweat  stood  on  his 
wrinkled  brow. 

**  Hide  me,  hide  me  from  that  face ; 
shelter  me,  Infernals,  in  your  lowest 
caves  of  fire,  rather  than  let  me  meet 
his  damning  smile  again.  Curse  on  his 
charities.  Dry  be  the  spring  of  his 
insulting  sympathies.  A  brand, 
a  brand  !  Revenge  !  Give  Latimore  a 

burning 
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burning    brand,  to   fire  the  heart    of 
Mortimer  I" 

He  sunk  exhausted  with  his  face 
upon  the  floor.' 

Ehiier,  terror-struck,  stood  motion- 
less. The  ladies  Juha  and  Amelia  had 
barely  sufficient  strength  to  regain  the 
apartment  they  had  quitted,  and  ring 
for  the  servants  ;  while  the  Bishop  and 
Mr.  Winierton  flew  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Earl. 

The  stranger,  who  had  caused  this 
emotion  of  Lord  Latimore,with  an  aii 
of  dignity  and  composure  now  entered 
the  saloon,  and  passing  l^iy  the  senseless 
body  of  the  Earl,  approached  Elmer, 
and  beckoning  him  aside,  in  alow  and 
solemn  tone  of  voice,  which  Elmer  in- 
stantly recognised  asSpallanzani's,  said, 
*'  My  visit  was  to  you,  Pupil  of  Lati- 

more. 
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more.    Providence,  however,  ordained 
the  interview  with  yon  wretched    vo- 
tary of  amhition.      lie  has    suffered  a 
ranie  to  escape  his  hps,  which  will  in- 
fallibly conduct  the  father  of  Oceana 
Melville  to  his  child.     Well  may  you 
tremble.     Guilt  dwells  not  at  its  ease 
vrithin  the  breast  of  Elmer.     I  rejoice 
atsach  a  symptom  of  compunction. — 
Oh  separate  yourself  from  gu\h .  Think 
with  what  rapture  your  father  would 
embrace  the  knees  of  him,  who  should 
restore  you   to   his  arms;   and    I   am 
sure  you  v.  il!  assist  in  Xhe  restoration 
of  Oceana   to  her  father.     I  read  a- 
mazement  in  your  eyes,  But  Lalimore 
revives,  and  I  must  vanish  !    This  pa- 
per will  direct  you  to  a  spot,  where  we 
may  confer  in  private.    I  see    there  is 
a  conflict  in  your   mind  :     1  know  the 
strength  and  danger  of  temptation  to 
a  heart  like  yours,  in  the  full    beat    of 

youthful  vigour,    and  believe  me,  Ed- 

^vald, 
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ward,  I  feel  a  father's  interest  in  your 
welfare." 

As  he  Dronounced  the  word  '^  fa- 
ther,"  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Elmer 
with  warmth,  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  be- 
dewed it  with  a  tear,  and  vanished. 

*'  Edward !  Father  /"  said  Elmer  to 
himself.  *'  God  of  Nature,  why  throbs 
my  heart  thus  at  the  sound  of  my  own 
name,  or  at  a  stranger's  voice,  when 
he  pronounced  ^^  Father?" 

At  this  moment  a  deep  groan  from 
the  Earl  re-called  the  distracted  atten- 
tion of  Elmer  to  the  perilous  situa- 
tion of  his  patron's  honour,  thus  in  a 
moment  of  delirium  exposed  to  the 
attending  branches  of  the  family  and 
servants. 

The  wretched  Latimore  had  fainted 
E  5  as 
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as  he  fell.  He  now  slowly  opened  his 
apprehensive  eyes,  as  Ehner  wiped  tlie 
chill  dews  from  his  face.  The  Bishop 
and  ]\Ir.  Winterton  raised  him  from 
the  floor,  and  supported  him  in  their 
arms.  As  soon  as  h.e  saw  his  secretary, 
by  a  violent  effort  he  extricated  him- 
self from  his  supporters,  grasped  the 
arm  of  Elmer,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice 
said — "Is  Beauclair  gone?"  ''  lie  is, 
my  Lord,"  replied  Elmer.  The  Earl 
then  reclined  his  head  upon  Elmer's 
shoulder,  v/aved  his  hand  as  a  signal 
of  dismissal  to  all  other  attendants, 
and  in  a  voice  barely  audible,  whis- 
pered Elmer,  ^'  To  my  chamber— to 
niv  chamber." 


CHxVP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Remorse, 

X  HE  Earl,  still  leaning'  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  secretary,  paced  slo^v- 
]y  towards  his  chamber.  As  they  pas- 
sed the  anti-room,  where  Durand 
kept  watch,  the  eyes  of  Latimore  rol- 
led round  the  apartment  with  an  en- 
quiring gaze.  They  entered  the  cham- 
ber.— iVgain  with  caution  slowly  he 
turned  round  his  head,  dreading  a  re- 
petition of  the  sight  that  had  so  much 
appalled  him.  Somewhat  reassured 
by  the  examination,  he  now  trusted 
his  tottering  frame  to  his  own  sup- 
port, and  pointed  towards  the  door. 
Elmer  understood  him,  and  turned 

the 
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t]]e   key.     After  a  considerable  pause, 
the  Earl  said  — 

"Once  more  I  feel  tlie  [>lovr  of  re- 
turning animation.  F.lir.er,  come  near 
me.  Tell  me,  [v.y  friend,  am  I  to  live 
on,  or  is  this  !)reathing  space  merely 
the  mocker}^  of  a  short  reprieve  ?"' 

*'  I  do  not  comprehend  your  Lord- 
ship." 

"Tell  me  whether  the  horrid 'vi- 
sion that  has  harrowed  up  my  soul  has 
been  seen  by  others  ?  Did  you  see  it 
• — did  Beauclair  behold  it  ?" 


"  Still,    my  Lord,    lean  not    com- 
prehend youv  meaning," 

**  Indeed  1"     exclaimed    the   Earl 
his  countenance  altering  from  fear  to 
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jo3%     ''Elmer,  your  ignorance  revives 
my  soul.  You  saw  nothing  then  ?" 

^'  We  saw  only  the  person  in  the 
disguise  of  De  T  Epe^." 

*'  Enough,  enough,"  rejoined  lie, 
''  wy  fortune  triumphs.  I  still  am 
Latimore,  still  am  myself  !  Had  it  heen 
visihle  to  any  other  eye  than  mine, 
Beauclair  must  have  seen  it." 

*'  Seen  what,  my  Lord  ?*' 

'*0h,  Elmer,  a  most  horrid  spec- 
tacle. 'Tis  true  'twas  but  a  vision, 
and  now  'tis  past  I  can  smile  at  my 
own  terrors.  Whether  they  were  cau- 
sed by  some  sudden  frolic  of  imagi- 
nation, or  the  supernatural  agency  of 
departed  spirits,  I  cannot  Jell.  Lis- 
ten and  judge.  As  the  Bishop  and 
myself  were  entering  the  library, 
Henry  informed  me,    that  a  stranger. 


to 
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ill  the  very  dress  of  the  pretended  De 
1'  Epee,  M'as  there  waiting  to  see  Mr. 
Ehner.  Not  doubting  but  that  it 
was  Beauclair,  and  anxious  to  hear 
the  result  of  hi-:  important  expedi- 
tion, I  rushed  into  the  library.  Beau- 
clair  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  door  at  which  I  entered,  looking  at 
some  books  on  the  table,  under 
the  large  looking  glass.  ''  Well,  Beau- 
clair,"  said  I,  eagerly,  *'what  of  the 
girl  ?"  I  had  scarcelylittered  the  words, 
Elmer,  when  the  most  horrid  apparition 
that  ever  burst  the  confines  of  the 
grave,  stood  before  me  in  the  form  of 
Mortimer  !  The  same  insulting  smile 
sat  upon  his  lips  as  when  alive,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  bared  breast  ex* 
hibited  the  gaping  wound  of  mur- 
der which  this  arm  inflicted  !  The 
sight  at  once  scorched  my  brain,  and 
froze  my  blood.  I  fled  with  horror 
from  the  dreadful  spectacle;  and;  as 

you 
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you  saw,  fainted,  through  an  excess 
of  terror,  of  which  I  am  now  asham- 
ed." 

"  Mortimer  I  Mortimer  !  He- 
Mortimer  !  Most  marvellous  !  Most 
mysterious  !"  exclaimed  Elmer. 

'^  What  mean  you  ?"  said  the  Earl. 
"You  look  pale — you  tremhle — speak, 
Elmer.** 

'*  I  am  lost  in  wonder.  Your 
Lordship  said  that  the  supposed  Beau- 
clair  stood  with  his  back  towards  you 
— his  face  towards  themiiror.  Dare 
I  proceed,  my  Lord  ?  Ought  I  to 
suggest,  that  the  face  you  saw  was, 
in  reality,  the  reflected  image  of  the 
living  Mortimer  ?" 

"Preposterous  supposition!  Have 
I  not  said  it  was  Beauclair?*' 

i'Your 
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*'Your  pardon,  my  Lord,  I  have 
evidence  that  contradicts  that  notion. 
lie  whom  your  Lordship  supposes 
to  be  Beauclair,  passed  you  as  you 
lay  extended  senseless  upon  the  floor. 
His  dress  was  the  same  precisely  as 
that  Beauclair  assumed,  when  he  car- 
ried off  Miss  Melville,  but  it  was  not 
he,  my  Lord.  The  voice  and  counte- 
nance too  well  discovered  to  me  that 
it  was  Spallanzani  i" 

**Whoi  Who  said  you?  Spallanzani  ? 
What  the  Astrologer?  The  tool  of 
Derrington  ;  the  wretch  who  per- 
sonated Julian  ofRosenbergh  ?  Mys- 
terious indeed  !  But  can  it  be?  Did 
you  not  issue  orders  for  his  removal 
from  the  kingdom,  as  an  alien  ?*' 

"  I  did,  my  Lord,  and  only  learnt 
this  morning  from  the  messenger  em- 
ployed, that  he  had  reason  to  believe, 

that 
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that  Spallanzani    was  still  secreted  ia 
the  family  of  Lord  Derrington.** 

o  D- n  !  Havel  then  again  been 

fooled — played  upon  by  a  juggler  ? 
— No,  no ;  it  is  impossible.  The 
circumstances  cannot  be  as  yoa  sug- 
gest, for  I  as  plainly  saw  the  face  of 
Mortimer,  aye,  and  his  very  around, 
as  I  now  behold  you,  EliDcr.  And 
yet  I  have  heard  of  men,  who  know- 
ing the  form  of  departed  personages, 
have  so  worked  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  friends,  by  the  aid  of 
optical  delusion,  as  to  produce  an 
apparition  or  resemblance  of  the  bu- 
ried dead.  This  Spallanzani  may  be 
such  an  one  :  his  disguises  show  his 
art.  But  can  Derrlngton  have  stooped 
so  lov\^  as  to  employ  such  puerile  ne- 
cromancy ;  or  rather,  can  he  have 
dared  so  highly  as  to  practice  it  on 
Latimore  ?  And  yet,  if  not  so,  how  is 

this 
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this  mystery  to  be  resolved  ?  You  say 
you  are  convinced  that  it  was  Spallan- 
zani;that  same  Spallanzani  who,  we 
have  clear  proofs,  assumed  the  form  of 
Julian.  You  heard  his  voice,  you 
say  ;  he  spoke  to  you  then  !*' 

*^  He  did,  my  Lord,  and  to  the  hour 
of  my  death  the  impression  of  his 
words  will  live  upon  my  heart." 

"  Indeed  1  what  was  their  tenour, 
sir  ? — Still  pale  and  trembling.  By 
my  soul,  a  tear  too," 

The  agitation  of  Latimore  was  ex- 
treme at  this  discovery.  ^'  Elmer," 
continued  he,  *'you  know  me,  I  must 
have  no  half-friend," 

Elmer  still  faultered— still  hesitated. 

*'Why,  man,  this  is  the  very  weak- 
ness 
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ness  of  a  whining  girl,"  resumed  the 
alarmed  Latimore.  ''  Speak,  sir.  Are 
you  with  me,  or  with  my  enemies  ?*' 

**  What  new  proof,  my  Lord,  is  re- 
quisite to  silence  a  suspicion  so  un- 
worthy of  your  nature  ?  From  the  first 
hour  you  honoured  me,  a  friendless 
orphan,  with  your  notice,  my  grateful 
heart  swore  an  allegiance  to  your  in- 
terests, which  Fate  itself  shall  never 
move.  As  day  succeeding  day  dis- 
closed to  me  your  wondrous  powers  of 
mind,  reverence  for  your  person  ming- 
led with  gratitude  for  your  favours, and 
it  may  be  said  that  I  adored  my  patron. 
And  when  at  length  you  bestowed 
upon  me  the  title  of  your  friend,  and 
imparted  to  me  the  secret  emotions  of 
your  noble  soul,  Heaven  is  my  witness 
how  I  gloried  in  every  opportunity  of 
lessening  your  care/* 

The 
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The  eyes  of  Latimore,  in  rapid  mo- 
tion, expressed  the  apprehensions  of 
his  soul. 

'*  What  does  this  preface  lead  to  r" 
interrupted  he.  "The  retrospection 
of  past  services,  oft-times  prefaces  the 
declaration  of  desertion.  I  warn  you, 
sir,  that  Latimore  is  not  to  be  inti- 
midated.'' 

The  heart  of  Elmer  was  torn  by  a 
conflict  of  opposite  emotions* 

"  Desert  you !  No,  while  I  have 
one  drop  of  blood,  my  Lord,  I'll  stand 
by  you*'* 

**  Why  all  this  profession  then? — - 
What  need  of  these  assurances  ?'* 

*^  Because,  my  Lord,  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  that  which  must  shake  your 

confidence, 
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conficlence,  the  speech  of  Spallanzani, 
and  its  effects  upon  this  heart.  I  might 
disguise  the  one,and  conceal  the  other, 
but  I  will  deal  honestly  with  my  noble 
patron,  though  he  slay  me  for  my  pre- 
sumption. 1  will  boldly  tell  him,  that 
I  repent  of'the  share  I  had  inthe  trans- 
action of  carrying  off  Miss  Melville. — 
That  Inow  consider  it  an  outrage  which 
no  policy  can  justify,  and  that  1  des- 
pise myself  for  having  known  so  cruel 
a  transaction  without  preventing  it." 

The  proud  heart  of  Latimore  bound- 
ed ;  indignation  flashed  from  his 
eyes. 

''  Is  it  Elmer  that  I  liear  ?  Is  it  the 
thing  I  raised  from  a  beggar's  lot  to 
affluence  and  honour,  that  tlius  prates 
to  the  creator  of  his  fortune?  Think  you 
that  I  selected  you  frotn  the  herd  to 
read  me  homilies  ?  What  next  to  such 

a  decla- 
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a  declaration  of  repentance,  sir,  is  your 
master  to  expect  from  you  ?  Perhaps 
already  your  awakened  conscience  has 
conducted  3^ou  to  Melville's  feet,  im- 
ploring his  forgiveness,  and  impeach- 
ing me." 

''  Tortures,  my  Lord,  may  tear  this 
frame  to  atoms,  but  tortures  never 
shall  exact  from  these  lips  one  syllable 
that  Latimore  has  decreed  shall  not 
escape  them.  I  never  have — -I  never 
will  betray  my  master." 

"  What  means  tliis  whining  cant 
then  ?  To  what  end  do  you  direct  these 
solemn  vows?  I  hate  them  in  the 
mouth  of  any  man,  but  most  of  all  in 
his,  who  knows, or  ought  to  know,  that 
policy  invented  them  to  keep  a  blind- 
ed multitude  in  awe  of  those  who 
rule  them.     Again  you  tremble." 


n 
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"  In  truth,  my  Lord,  I  tremble  at 
your  doctrine.  I  am  an  altered  man. 
Circumstances  have  impelled  me  to  an 
introspection  of  myself,  and  this 
night's  adventure  only  accelerates  a 
confession  I  have  for  some  days  medi- 
tated to  lay  before  you.  Hear  me,  pa- 
tiently, I  beseech  you,  and  though  my 
heart  sickens  at  the  resolution,  yet  I 
do  resolve  to  act  hereafter  implicitly 
as  you  direct.*' 

*'Ir£77/have  patience,"  said  the  Earl,. 
to  whom  the  apprehended  defection  of 
Elmer  had  given  new  vigour;  as  the 
energies  of  his  gigantic  mind  were  ever 
most  powerful  at  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger. Wrapping  round  him  a  crimson 
velvet  7^obe  de  chamhrcy  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  folded  his  arms,  and 
fixed  his  eye  on  tlie  abashed,  and 
shrinking  Elmer, — exclaiming 

"  Now, 
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*'  Now,  Penitent,  proceed.** 

"  If  to  believe  that  in  the  course  of 
human  life  there  are  two  paths  of  ac- 
tion, distinctly  leading  the  one  to  hap- 
piness, and  the  other  to  misery,  and  to 
feel  conviction  that  I  am  traversing  the 
latter,  be  symptoms  of  repentance,  I 
freely  own  myself  a  Penitent." 

''Go  on,  sir,  I  am  patient,*'  said 
the  Earl. 

'*  You  found  me,  T  am  bold  to  say, 
a  traveller  in  the  better  road.  I  was 
blinded  by  the  splendour  of  your 
situation,  still  more  b\  the  splendour 
of  your  talents,  till  I  saw  no  distinction 
but  those  of  s'reatness  and  insio'uifi- 
cancc.  ]  divided  mankind,  not  into  the 
vicious  and  the  good,  but  into  Fools  and 
Philosophers,  and  my  pride  having  in- 
duced me  to  class  myself  with  the  lat- 
ter, 
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ter,  self-love  instilled  tlie  dangerous 
delusion,  that  to  be    wise    was   to  be 
happy.     And  what  was  this    boasted 
wisdom  but  a  dangerous  freedom  from 
the  wholesome  restraint  of  moral  !a\r, 
and  religious  obligation  ?    I  mounted 
then,  as  if  by  privilege,  on  pinions  of 
impiety,  over  the  heads  of  other  meii 
less  daring.     I  saw  in  you,  my  Lord, 
the  triumph   which  the  man  of  policy 
is  sure  to  gain  over  the  man  of  prin- 
ciple, and  though  I  knew  your  hands 
to  be  imbrued  in  blood,    I  stilitcould 
venerate  a  murderer.     How  was  this? 
It  was  the  two-fold   influence    of  the 
splendid  meteor,  Ambition,   upon  my 
head  and  heart.      Its   baneful  beams 
eclipsed  the  purer  light  of  reason  and 
overpowered  the  milder  fires  of  nature. 
I  became    an  image  of  policy   itself, 
which  though  it  has  eyes  that  stretch 
to  the  extent   of  liuman  vision,    ears 
open,  and  alive  to  every  whisper   that 
VOL.  in,  jT  steals 
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steals  from  human  lips,  and  strong- 
nerved  arms  that  grasp  the  compasses 
of  human  possihility,  still  lacks  the 
human  heart.  That  source  of  sym- 
,pathies  and  feelings  is  exchanged  by 
policvj  for  an  icy  faculty  of  coyipre- 
liension  which  enables  it  to  survey 
and  estimate  the  move-men ts  of  the 
hearts  of  other  men,  arid  coldly  calcu- 
late the  rise,  the  progress,  and  effects 
of  Nature's  various  impulses  upon  her 
genuine  sons, without  experiencing  it- 
self one  warm  pulsation,  or  one  ge- 
nerous glow^. 

'^  Just  such  a  thing  as  this^  my 
Lord,  was  I  when  the  glittering  lures 
.of  the  high  offices  I  hold,  and  Lady 
Julia's  hand  and  fortune,  were  held 
out  to  me:  at  tliat  time  my  ambitious 
brain  would  have  impelied  these  hands 
to  any  act  th.ar  was  deemed  necessary 
to  obtain  those  objects.  But,sha]l  I  say 

happily 
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liappily  orunhappil}^  my  Lord, a  further 
acquaintance  with  tlis  virtuous  Julia 
soon  convinced  me  how  incapable  of 
happiness  is  heartless  policy.  I  soug'lit 
her  from  ambitious  views;  I  saw  iier 
lovely  form,  and  read  her  noble  mind. 
New  feehngs  prompted  me,and  I  learnt 
this  truth,  that  human  bliss  can  only 
■flo.v from  the  purechannel  ofan  honest 
h-eart.  Love's  impulse  taught  me,  that 
the  automaton  of  ambition,  moving  by 
the  mechanism  of  cold  policv,  thouL>:h 
elevated  to  supremacy  itself,  is  but  a 
splendid  puppet,  thetoy  of  chance  and 
circumstance,  without  one  innate  joy: 
while  he  whose  words  and  deeds  are  ema* 
natioris  of  the  unsophisticated  heart, 
though  hurled  by  fojtune  to  the  lowest 
depthsof  outward  woe,  still  feels  within 
himself  a  never-failing  source  of  pre- 
sent consolation  and  of  future  hope.  — 
'Twas  then,  my  Lord,  I  started  from 
ambition's  dream,  but  it  was  then  to  > 
12  lat^' 
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late.  The  source  to  which  I  would 
Jiave  fled  for  happiness  was  then  conta- 
minated^ My  heart  made  no  response 
ito  virtue's  voice;  integrity's  bright 
image  was  not  reflected  there.  The 
3^outhful  breast  that  should  have  been 
the  temple  of  generous  emotions,  con- 
genial to  tlie  season  of  my  hfe,  was,  as 
thepenetrating  eye  of  Julia  soon  disco- 
vered, [the  chill  cavern  of  state-strata- 
'gemsjof  plots,contrivanceS;and  cheats^ 
a  dark  repositary  of  se^cret  conspiracies 
against  the  peace  of  families.  Her 
frowns,  her  scorn  have  well  expressed 
the  indignation  of  her  soul,  and  iftlie 
torture  they  have  occasioned  me  admits 
;a  palliative,  it  is  this,  they  prove  to 
me,  that  I  have  still  a  conscious  moni- 
tor within,  that  I  have  still  a  heart  T* 

Here  Elmer  paused,  and  attempted 
to  read,  in  the  looks  of  Latimore,   the 
impression  of  his  speech.     He  sat  si- 
lent. 
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fent,  and  seenieclrather inconsuUatiort 
with  his  own  mind,  than  attentive  to 
the  efFiisions  of  Elmer.  This  silence 
continued  some  momentSr  At  length^ 
Ehiier  resumed^ 

"  I  perceive,  my  Lord,  that  yoit^ 
regard  ine  not;  niy  declarations  ap- 
pear to  you  weak  and  puerile.  They 
may  be  so  i^ — ^^but,  my  Lord,  they  are 
the  sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  impulse  which 
I  felt  to  utter  them.  I  am  aware  that 
this  display,  of  what  you  consider 
weakness,  will  cost  me  the  sacrifice  of 
your  approbation;  I  regret  it,  but  it 
was  the  only  price  at  which  I  could 
obtain  my  own.*' 

^*  Aly  friend,  you  vvTong  me  mucli/' 
said    Latimore    with    a  cohi  smile.- — 
*'  Your  explanation  has   removed  my 
first  suspicion,  and  Ladmire  your  ho- 
nesty; 
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Ticsty.  I  do  not  say  that  you  will  make 
a  convert  of  me:  for  all  that  you 
liave  urged,  I  myself  pondered  on  be- 
fore I  chose  my  road.  But  to  prove  that 
your  opinions  have  not  sunk  you  in 
my  esteem  or  confidence,  I  ask  your 
honest  sentiments  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  fnding  out  this  Spallanzani,  who 
and  what  he  is  ?*' 

Here  Elmer  related  the  very  words 
■which  Spallanzani  had  used  to  him  in 
the  saloon,  and  concluded  with  sayings 
"  Would  to  God,  my  Lord,  your  in- 
terests permitted  me  to  comply  with 
the  old  man's  entreaties,  and  to  restore 
]\liss  Melville  to  her  friends:  such  is 
my  ardent  wish.  Yet  still,  believe  me, 
that  thou  oh  the  welfare  of  my  soul 
were  poised  against  the  honour  and 
the  fame  of  Latimore,  it  would  not 
prove  a  feather's  weight  in  the  prepon- 
derance of  Elmer's  resolution.  I  have 

yielded 
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ykkled  me,  yes,  if  it  must  be  so,  even 
to  my  own  perdition.'' 

-The  Eafl  himself  was  struck  with-  the 
determined  air,    and  energetic  manner 
with  which  Ehner  concluded;  for  tho' 
the  wary  nobleman  feigned  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  to  the  contrite  secretary, 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  inteutioiij 
than   to   continue    to   him   his   confi- 
dence.  His  resolution  was  forintd  the 
moment   he    perceived  tlie  awakened 
tenderness  of  Elmer'b  cons^  icnce.     To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  injury  accru- 
ing to  himself  froiu  the  [)res.  nt  state  of 
the    Penitent's    mind,     was    now    the 
chief  object  of   Latimore's    thoughts.- 
A  scheme  for  th.at  purpose  had  present- 
ed itself  to  his  fertile  brain,    which,  to 
carry  ivito  execution, rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should   equally   disgui-se 
his  contemj)t  of  these  virtuous  qualms 

and  hi-s  dread  of  their  eflects. 

Elmer's^, 
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Elmer's  last  sentence  seemed  some* 
yvh'dt  at  variance  with  his  preceding 
discourse,  and  Latimore  started  when 
he  heard  it.  Concealing  his  surprise, 
however,  he  took  him  cordiallv 
by  the  hand,  exclaiming — "  There 
spoke  the  spirit  of  a  man  !  A  Hero  1 — 
Once  embarked,  my  Elmer,  on  am- 
bition's seas,  a  man  must  laugh  at  those 
concussions  of  the  elements,  which 
shake  with  dread  the  petty  voyagers  on 
life's  calmer  currents.  But  enough  of 
sermonizing;  \vhat  says  your  paper? 
M  here  is  the  place  of  private  conference 
with  this  devil,Spallanzani, for  actually 
J.e  po-^sesses  more  than  human  inge- 
nuity to  assume  so  many  forms/* 

Elmer  presented  the  unfolded  paper 
to  the  Earl.  **  Read  it  yourself,  my 
Lord.  I  have  not  yet  looked  at  the 
contents.  Can  I  give  you  a  clearer 
proof  of  my  fidelity?" 

The 
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The  Earl  unfolded  the  paper,   and 
perused  these  words :- — 

** There  is  a  private  door  in  Park- 
lane  which  leads  to  the  gardens  at  tlie 
backof  Derrington  House.  From  ele- 
ven o'clock  this  evening  till  day  light 
a  servant  will  be  in  waiting  there.  Give 
three  distinct  knocks,  and  you  will  he 
instantly  conducted  to  one  who, 
though  apparently  a  stranger  to  you, 
has  a  secret  to  impart,  which  involves 
your  dearest  interests.  When  the  gate. 
ii  opened  to  you,  remember  the  pass 
word  is—*'  AIotiTiAiER." 

The  papershook  in  the  hands  oF  Liti* 
more,  as  his  eyes  ran  over  its  contents, 
but  when  they  came  to  the  signature 
it  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  the  Earl 
stamped  his  foot  on  it,  exclaiming,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  *'  VV^ithered  he  the 
hand  that  wrote  the  damned  scrawl  !" 
f5.  Then 
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Then  grasping  Elmer's  arm,  *^  Monster? 
Tormenter  !  DevHl  \  lustantly  explain^ 
this  mystery;  tell  me  how  the  hand- 
Avritingof  the  dead  Mortimer  has  thus 
been  counterfei  ed,  or  tell  me  that  the 

Events  of  my   whole   life  are  dreams; 

that  Mortimer  is  still  alive,  and  that  I 

am  not  a  murderer  !*' 

Elmer  extricating  h  i  nn  se  1  f^  to  ok  u  p 
the  paper  and  perused  it,  while  the 
Earl  covered  his  face  with  his  hands*. 

^'Whatever  else  is  mystery,"  said  El- 
mer,  *'  that  Mortimerlives  i^  plain- — • 
'Twas  his  living  self,  my  Eord,  that  in^ 
the  form  of  Beauclair  stood  hefure  you. 
Your  recognition  of  his  face  was  not^ 
could  not  be  imaginary.  And  your 
acquaintance  with  this  his  signa- 
ture, places  the  blessed  truth  beyond 
a  doubt.  Oh,  Icck,  look  up,  my  noble 
patron  !  See  days  of  peace  and  joy 
before  you." 

"  Peace  ! 
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*^Peace!  Joy!*'  said  Latimore  with 
unmeaning  stare.  **  Mortiincr  alive  ! 
'  I  dug  his  grave  myself,'  said  Benson. 
What  if  he  deceived  me  ?  Psha,  liere, 
here  is  his  blo(3  i  :  I  still  feel  the  drops- 
warm  as  they  spouted  on  my  hand. — 
Nothing  can  be  surer  than  that  I  slew 
him.  What  then  can  be  intended  by 
this  imposture  ?" 

**Tisnotan  imposture,  my  Lord;: 
I  feel  assured  it  is  not.  Your  hands 
are  purified  of  the  foul  crime  of  mur- 
der. Your  noble  nature  wiilnow  heave 
off  the  load  that  1k.s  weighed  it  down- 
so  long  ;  no  more  w  ill  it  need  disguise, 
but  be  displayed  in  godlike  acts  of 
general  benevolence,.** 

*^Silence,baf)bler  1'*  exclaimed  Lati- 
HQore.  Then  relapsing  into  soliloquy, — 
•■*  Never/*  continued  he,  *' till  ihis 
niomeut,  has  the  idea  of  the  posaibi- 
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lity  of  such  a  tlilnor  once  floated  in 
iny  brain.  If  then  it  sliould  prove  not 
only  possible  but  really  so !  Horrid 
idea,  vanish  ;  my  brain  cannot  endure 
thy  operation.  Mortimer  alive  t 
Mortimer  himself  to  tell  his  tale  I 
What  then  avail  the  anxious  cares  of 
more  than  twenty  years?  To  \vhat 
end  have  I  placed  a  centinel  upon 
my  sleeping  hours;  ?  To  what  end  en- 
trenched myself  in  lies,  dissimulation, 
and  disguise  ?  Or  to  what  end  separated 
the  daughter  from  father,  and  perhaps- 
given  her  to  death  itself !  Oh  futile 
labours  all,  if  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time,  the  Crime  itself  stalks  iorth,. 
and  to  the  wondering  world  proclaims 
ihe  Criminal!" 

*'  This  is  a  da3mou*s  exhibition  of 
the  picture,  my  Lord.  Some  better 
angel  whispers  me  that  Mortimer  re- 
turns  the  harbinger  of  peace  to  your 

long- 
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long-troubled  soul.  Had  not  the  spi- 
rits of  revenge  and  envy  been  totally 
extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  him  and 
of  his  patron,  might  they  not  long  ere 
this  have  seized  an  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying both  ?" 

**  Peace,  fool,  peace  !"  interrupted 
Latimore,  in  a  voice,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance more  troubled  than  Elmer  had 
ever  yet  witnessed. 

^'  I  see  it  now,"  continued  he,'*there 
is  not  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences  an 
axiom  more  plain.  Admit  but  this 
one  proposition — *  Mortimer  survived 
the  blosv^,*  and  every  phtenomenon  be- 
comes a  simple  inference.  And  still, 
could  3enson,  with  all  the  vulgar  ter- 
rors on  his  soul,  could  hedeceive  me  in 
his  death-bed  declaration  ?  It  staggers 
my  belief;  and  yet  against  this  weighs 
the  apparition  of  Julian,  at  Vienna,  at 
Naples,  Paris,    and  uow  in  London  : 

the 
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the  expression  of  old  Julian,   whicTi^ 
none  but  he  or  Mortimer  could   use — 
Zh'ing  Monument  of  Splendid   Mise- 
ry  i   again,   bis  residence  with    Der- 
rinjiton  :    but  the  most  damning  proof 
of  all,  hi*  face,  his  very  fkce;  and  now 
his  signature.  Oh^  my  ambitious  soul, 
must  Latiniore*^s  proud  star  vanish    at 
last  beneath  the  oppo^in2:  and   malig- 
nant destinies  of  Derrington  and  Mor- 
tiiLer  ?  Perfection  of  malignity  !  Why, 
in  my  infanc}^,  did  not  the  Fates  cut 
short   the    thread    of  life?    Or   why 
did  not   the  arm   of    Derrington   or 
Mortimer,    when  first  in   ennity     we 
grappled,  send  me   to  oblivion's  eter- 
nal shades?  Was  it  that  the  words  of 
Julian     should    indeed     be     verified, 
when  he    said,     **  /    sweay''     to   you 
that  never  have  mankind  yet  zvitnessed 
such  a  union  oj  Misei^y  with  Spkndoury 
as  awaits  Lord  Latimore>'' 

Ere  Elmer  could    reply,    Durand 

made 
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macTe  the  ustial  signal  of  sounfling  a 
silver  bell,  in  the  anti^ chamber,  to- 
denote  that  some  important  bu^siiiess 
rendered  it  necessary  to  interrupt  the 
privacy  of  his  Lord.  Latimore  start- 
ed ;  his  hand  flew  iastinclively  to  the 
poniard  he  wore  in  his  bosorn,  and> 
with  a  look  of  horror  di-ected  to- 
wards the  door,  he  stood  mute  and  mo- 
tion kss. 

Again  the  silver  bell  tinkled.  '*  Why 
don't  you  move,  man?"  said  the  EarL 
to  Elmer.     *'  Unlock  the  door." 

Elmer  obeyed.  The  Swiss  appeared, 
and  in  French  related,  that  a  sailor 
Avaited  with  a  letter  in  the  hall,  which 
he  resolutely  persisted  in  delivering  to 
the  Earl  himself;  that  the  servants 
could  neither  make  him  deliver  the 
letter  to  them,  nor  compel  him  to  quit 
the  house,  and  come  another  time ; 
and  tnat,  as  he  had  attempted  to  force 

himself 
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himself  up  stairs,   it  was  thought  best 
to  interrupt  his  Lordship. 

^'  A  sailor !  He  comes  from  Beau-s' 
clair,  no  doubt/'  said  Elmer. 

**  From  the  real  Beauclair,  I  trust,** 
said  Latimore.  **  Go,  sir,  bring  the 
man  hither;  but  beware: — no  strata- 
gems, nopractisings  upon  Latimore.  I 
begin  to  doubt  you,Elmer.  Your  insi- 
nuation of  peace  and  reconciliation  did  i 
not  escape  me ;  but  remember,  sir,  no 
more  disguises,  for  by  my  destiny,  if 
you  bring  us  once  again  together,  you 
know  I  have  the  means  within  my 
grasp,  and  the  murder  will  be  at  your  in- 
stigation*    You  understand  me." 

Elmer  bowed,  and  was  retiring. — 
'*  Hold  r*  exclaimed  Latimore.  **  Du- 
rand  must  remain  here  till  your  re- 
turn. 1  shall  lock  the  door.  When 
you  return,  sound  tjie  bell  twice  in  the 

anti- 
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anti-room.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  by 
some  collusion  the  damned  image  may 
stalk  into  my  very  chamber.  Go,  be 
quick." 

Durand  locked  thedoor^  and  stood 
centinel  against  it* 


CHAP, 
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A  Sailor's  Story, 

lATIMORE,  thus  left  without  an^ 
auditor,  gave  vent  to  the  horrible 
emotions  which  the  idea  of  Morti- 
iner*^s  existence  gave  rise  to.  His 
soul  was  now  the  prey  of  the  most 
racking  jealousies.  Benson,  it  was 
plain,  had  deceived  him  ^  he  knew  he 
had  assisted  in  the  escape  of  Olivia, 
and,  as  he  imagined,  now  had  aided 
in  the  recovery  of  Mortimer.^ — Even 
when  the -improbability  ot  his  enemies, 
so  long  refraining  from  revenge  w^as- 
considered,   it  added   to  his   des])air^ 

as> 
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as  It  was  accompanied  with  the  con- 
viction that  they  had  only  delayed 
the  stroke  till  he  had  attained  that 
sun>mit  which  destiny  had  promised 
him;  the  being  hurled  from  which 
would  be  just  so  much  more  painful 
and  humiliating  to  him,  as  it  was 
more  glorious  to  his  triumphant 
foes. 

The  little  bell  announced  the  return- 
of  Elmer.  The  chamber  door  was 
thrown  open,  and,  as  Durand  retired, 
the  secretary  intro^luced  a  sailor, 
whose  dress  and  appearance  were  rough 
as  his  own  element,  but  whose  face 
bore  the  marks  of  an  honest  and  in- 
telligent  mind.  Addressing  himself 
to  the  Earl, 

"May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  your 
name  ?^'  said  he. 


«My 
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^'  My  name  ?  Do  you  not  kno^v  I 
am  the  Earl  of  Latimore  ?" 

"  Then  I'm  in  the  right  hammock 
at  last.  I  fancy  your  honour  know& 
something  of  one  Bob^Clart.** 

Latimore  frowned. 

"  ^em^ctoVyoumean,  my  friend/** 
said  Elmer* 

**  By  Nelson  I  don't  knoAV  whether 
*twas  Bo  or  Bob,  but  I  am  sure  it 
was  Clare/'  said  the  sailor.  **But 
that's  little  odds  now,  poor  fellow. 
Bo  or  Bob,  the  sharks  have  his  hull, 
and  as  for  his  soul,  the  Board  above: 
don't  pay  much  respect  to  names." 

Latimore  was  again  knitting  his 
brows  in  anger  at  the  honest  rudeness 
of  thetar^  when  the  conclusion  of  his 

sentence 
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sentence  awakened  another  passioDj^ 
— Fear. 


"Is  Beauclair  dead,  man?*'  saidhe, 
^*  Do  you  come  to  tell  me  that  Beau- 
clair is  dead?" 

**  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  come  on  purpoije 
to  tell  you  so." 

'*  Where — how — what?  Why  don't 
you  speak  ?  Tell  me  what  you  have 
to  tell  in  few  words." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  you  shall  have 
it.  It  was,  I  think,  last  Wednesday, 
when  we  were  cruising  off  Yarmouth, 
just  about  mid-watchj  there  came  on 
one  of  your  proper  squalls.  My  heart 
how  the  great  guns  did  rattle,  and 
the  blue  fires  play  about  our  rigging  ! 
-—Mountains  high  we  rolled,  and 
■down  we  were  again ;  it  seemed,  as  I 

may 
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say,  a  sort  of  toss  between  the  ham 
mocks  of  the  Cherubs  up  aloft,  and 
the  purser's  birth  in  old  Nick's  loc- 
ker; and  I  believe  every  soul  on 
board  fancied  the  time  was  come, 
Avhen  they  were  to  be  left  for  ever  at 
one  place  or  the  other.  For  my  part 
I  couldn't  think  that  I  had  any  right 
to  mix  with  angels,  and  yet  I  felt 
as  if  I  never  could  keep  company  with 
the  pursers  and  the  devils.  So  I 
cheered  my  heart  this  wzy — •*  Pro 
vidence  orders  all  these  things," 
thought  I,  *'  and  he  will  not  be  so  un- 
just as  to  place  me  for  ever  with  rascals, 
that  would  murder  a  fellow  creature 
for  the  price  of  his  wages ;  and  so  if 
I  mayn't  be  fit  company  to  set  at  the 
table  in  heaven,  he  will  make  me  a 
swabber,  or  a  door-keeper,  mayhaps, 
and  I'd  rather  be  lowest  in  the  happy 
place,  you  know,  than  the  grandest 
among  the  miserable." 

**  Elmer 
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* 'Elmer,  he  tortures  me/'  said  Lati- 
more,  in  a  low  voices  *'  bid  hiai  dis- 
patch his  errand/' 

''  Be  quick,  my  man,"  said  Elmer, 
"  his  Lordship  is  unwell,  and  cannot 
bear  much  talking.*' 

^'Somehow  I  thought  he  didn't  look 
well,"  said  the  sailor.  "Weil,  after  the 
storm  abated  (and  it  didn't  hold  us 
]ong),  the  rain  c^mc  down  in  water- 
spouts, and  it  was  dark  as  a  purser's 
soul.  There  was  now  and  then  a 
flash  of  lightning,  but  the  thunder 
had  took  itstlfoff  to  the  northward. 
So  we  lay  snug  at  our  ^anchors,  and 
in  a  double  allowance  of  grog  we 
drowned  all  thoughts  of  the  storm.  I 
had,  I  remember,  jusc  drank  to  the 
health  of  .'.y  Nance,  and  the  three 
young-ones,  when  the  signal  minute 
guns  from  a  ship  in  distress,  made 
iny  heart  thump  against  my  side,  and 

damme 
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damme  clown  rolled  the  grog.  A  few 
tninutes  after,  by  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning, we  descried  a  wreck  floating  in 
the  distance,  and  a  boat  over-crowded 
with  people,  making  towards  the  Va- 
liant, our  ship.  *'Out  with  the  boats," 
was  the  general  shout,  and  our  ship- 
boats  were  instantly  manned  with  vo- 
lunteers in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Not 
a  second  of  tim^  was  lost:  and  vet  when 
the  next  blue  flash  trembled  on  the 
water,  the  boat  was  not  to  be  seen,  and 
the  wreck  had  floated  to  a  distance, 
which  left  it  scarcely  visible." 

"Did  all  on  board  the  boat  perish?" 
interrupted  Elmer. 

"  You  shall  hear,**  replied  the  sai- 
lor. "  We  had  lanterns  in  the  boats, 
Avhich  we  held  out  as  signals,  and 
threw  out  several  ropes  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  unfortunate  crew 
might  have  strength  and  skill  enough 

to 
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to  reach  them.  But  of  the  many- 
unhappy  fellow  creatures  on  board 
her,  not  a  soul  reached  our  boats  ex- 
cept your  friend,  Bob, — I  beg  your 
pardob,  Mr.  Clare." 

**  Oh  God !"  exclaimed  Elmer 
in  an  agony  of  soul.  *'  Not  one  — 
not  beside  Beauclair  1*'  Then,  in  a 
stifled  inward  tone,  he  added,  "  I 
have  murdered  her — I  have  murdered 
her." 

*'  Well,  friend,  proceed,"  said  La- 
timore,  eagerly.  "  You  said  Beauclair 
is  dead;  then — then,  if  I  understand 
you, — I  say,  if  I  understand  you, — not 
a  soul  of  all  the  crew  or  passengers  in 
the  vessel  from  which  Beauclair  swam, 
now  survives.'* 

*^  Not  one  \  Not  one — poor  souls," 
said  the  sailor,  with  an  emotion  that 
displayed   the  genuine  sympathies  of 

VOL.  11^.  G  nature. 
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nature,  better   than  volumes  of  elo- 
quence could  describe  them. 

"  Go  on,  my  good  fellow,  goon," 
said  Latimore,  with  a  countenance 
brightening  from  fear  to  hope.  "  You 
say  Beauclair  reached  the  boat.*' 

'*Yes,    your  honour,    he  lived  to 
reach  the  Valiant.  .    We  got  him  to  a 
warm  hammock,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  an  ugly  blow  on    the  head,  which 
he  received  from   the   falHng  of  the 
mast,   he  would  have  been  alive  now, 
but  our  surgeon  pronounced  his  wound 
fatal  the  moment   he  saw  it,  and  ho- 
nestly told  the  poor  gentleman  he  had 
not  long  to  live.       Every   thing  was 
done  that  could  be  done ;  and  when  it 
■was  found  he  must  die,    our  Chaplain 
came,and  would  have  palavered  a  lit- 
tle with  poor  Clare ;  but  somehow  he 
didn't  much  like  the  thoughts  that  the 
parson  wanted  to  put  in  his  head,  but 

begged 
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begged  I  would  stay  by  the  side  of  the 
iiammock,  as  he  wished  to  «peak  to  me 
alone.    When  we  were  by  ourselves  he 
told  me,   as  I  thought,  that  tiis  name 
was  Bob  Clare,  and  then  he  went  on 
about  my  honest  looks,  and  some  jab- 
ber of  that  sort.     Says  he,     "   It  is  in 
your  power   to  give  me  real   comfort, 
and  to    make  me  die  happy.       I  hope 
your  own  heart  will.reVard  you,  for  I 
have  nothing  left  to  offer  you."    And 
sure  enough,  he  was  right  there;  for 
when  I  picked  him  up  he  had  not  arag 
about  him  but  a  pair  of  flannel  drawers, 
and  a  quart  bottle,    which  was  slung 
over  his  shoulder  by  a  cord.  And  what 
do  you  think  this  great  matter  was, 
that  was  to  make  him  die  happy,   but 
that  I  should  swear  to  deliver  this  same 
bottle,  which  it  seems  is  f  lill  of  papers 
and  writings,  into  your  honour's  own 
hands;  for  he  had  heard  that  the  Vali- 
ant was  to  be  paid  off  in  a  day  or  two* 
c  2  Why 
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Why,  is  this  the  mighty  matter,   says 
I,  tell  me  uhere  I  am  to  deliver  it,  and 
into  whose  hands,   and  damme  if  old 
Nick  gets  it  out  of  my  clutches  till  it 
comes  to  the  right  owner-  "  One  thing 
more,  my  friend/*  said  the  dying  man, 
"  and  my  spirit  will    rest  in  peace:— 
promise  me  not  to  mention  to  any  liv- 
ing  creature   where   you  deliver  this 
bottle."    *'  What  husiness  is  it  to  any 
one?"  $ays  I.  ^' Nobody'U  ask  me  but 
my A'^«C(?,andI  never  satisfy  a  woman^ 
curiosity,    for   there  would  be  no  end 
of  that.      So  as  far  as  depends  upon 
me,  make  your  mind  easy,  and  die  in 
peace."      He  then  delivered  me  the 
bottle,  and  directed  me  here.      *'  But 
can  I  do  no  more  for  you,  my  hearty,'* 
says  I. — ^*  Wouldn't  you  wish  a  wood- 
en  box,  and  a  dry  grave  ?  As  we  shall 
be  in  port  to-morrow  or  so,  and  shall 
tovLchXhe  little  Newlands^  why  I  think 
it  might  be  managed  among  us,  though 

you 
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you  say  you  have  uo  friends."  ''  It  is 
my  earnest  wish,  that  you  commit  me 
to  the  deep,"  says  he.  ''Promise  me  to 
see  it  done,  ami  to  convey  the  bottle 
as  I  have  directed  you,  and  I  shall  die 
happier  than  I  deserve  !  God  forgive 
me  all  my  sins/'  These  were  the  last 
sensible  words  poor  Clare  spoke.  PI  is 
brain  went  off  in  a  high  gallop,  and  he 
raved  about  rapes,  and  murders,  and 
devils,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  he 
died.  As  the  bottle  which  was  slung 
across  his  shoulder  had  been  spied  by 
my  messmates,  I  knew  it  would  be 
asked  for,  and  so  I  takes  me  to  a  stra- 
tagem. I  empties  me  a  bottle  of  Hol- 
lands, and  fills  it  with  a  parcel  of  old' 
letters,  which  I  had  kept  by  me,  of 
my  poor  brother  Ned's;  I  puts  in  a 
cork,  and  seals  it  over  with  wax.  Now 
thought  I,  if  they  ask  for  it,  I'll  pretend 
this  is  it,  and  I'll  swear  that  he  order- 
ed me  to  sink  it,  and  if  I  must  do  so, 

Ned's 
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Ned's  ghost  must  forgive  it,  as  'tis  ten 
to  one  if  ever  they  are  of  any  use  now. 
However,  I  saved  both  my  bottles,  for 
pretending  to  bury  it  with  him  when  we 
sewed  him  up  in  a  hammock  to  com- 
mit him  to  his  watery  grave,  1  con- 
trived to  slip  in  an  empty  bottle, and  pre- 
served Poor  Ned's  rigmarole  letters.'* 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,"  said  the 
EarL  **  So  then  Beauclair  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep,  and  now  for  his 
papers.  Though,"  continued  the  Ear], 
with  a  look  of  recollection  and  impor- 
tanc}'',  *'  I  know  not  why  he  writes  to 
me.  I  suppose — I  imagine  he  wishes 
me  to  take  care  of  his  father,  as  he  was 
once  in  my  service,  and  I  suppose  that 
made  the  delivery  of  them  material  to 
his  peace  of  mind." 

*'  It  seemed  of  vast  importance  to 
him,    your  honour,"    said   the  sailor, 

''  btu 
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''  but  be  it  as  it  may,  here  is  the  pack- 
et." The  honest  fellow  then  threwopen 
his  jacket,  and  produced  the  bottle. — 
*'  There,  your  honour,"  continued  he, 
"please  totake  it  in  your  own  hands* 
There,  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise  to 
a  dying  fellow  creature,  and  nowi 
your  honour,  if  you  were  to  draw  the 
cork,  and  his  ghost  should  bounce 
out  ofthe  bottle,  the  devil  a  bit  should 
I  wince,  for  no  dead  man's  spirit  can 
lay  any-  thing  wrong  to  the  charge  of 
Will  Elmer." 

The  impatience  of  the  Earl  to  take 
the  bottle,  and  his  anxiety  to  learn  its 
contents,  prevented  him  from  observ- 
ing the  emotions  ofthe  secretary,  who 
at  the  mention  of  '*  Will  Elmer,*' 
started  and  trembled,  while  his  cheek 
was  alternately  crimson  and  pale.  Re- 
covering himself,  however,  before  his 
surprise    was  observed,  he  surveyed 

the 
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the  sailor  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
minutenessthat  confirmed  certain  con- 
jectures, which  the  mention  of  his 
name  had  given  rise  to.  While  pon- 
dering how  to  act,  the  Earl  turned  to 
him,  and  said, 

'*  The  man  must  have  some  re- 
ward for  his  faithful  behaviour  to — • 
to  my  old  servant.  Give  him  tea 
pounds.'* 

''  Why,  please  your  honour,  I  didn't 
look  to  this  reward,"  said  Will  Elmer, 
*'  But  as  the  war's  nosv  over,  and  I 
don't  grow  younger,  Nance  may 
blame    me    for  refusino^  it.     I  have 

CD 

squandered  hundreds,  my  Lord,  or  I 
needn't  have  been  before  the  mast.  So 
for  Nance  and  my  children's  sake  I'll 
e*en  take  it  and  thank  your  honour.'* 

"  Come    with  me,"  said  the  still 

trembling 
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trembling  secretary,  and  the  two 
Elmers  left  the  Earl  alone,  with  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  legacy  of  his  agent 
Beau clair  thus  singularly  brought  be- 
fore him, 

**  Mysterious  Fate!'*  said  lie,  in  so- 
liloquy. "  He  is  a  bold  man  M'ho  dare 
unfold  the  pages  of  thy  portentous 
volume,  where  are  emblazoned  all 
his  future  destinies  !  Why  do  I  hesi- 
tate to  gather,  instan-tly,  the  secret 
knowledge  hidden  in  this  little  vessel, 
but  from  a  dread  of  parting  with  that 
hope  of  her  destruction,  which  the 
story  of  this  fellow  gives  me,  for  a 
certainty  of  her  existence?  Her  txhl" 
ence  !**  continued  he,  as  his  eye  fell 
on  the  open  letter  of  Mortimer.  *'  Her 
existence!  Why  do  I  waste  a  care 
upon  her,  when  possibly,  O  more  than 
possibly,  he — my  dire  foe  himself;  he,. 

G  5    ^  the 
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the  'source  of  all  I  dread,  may  at  this 
instant  be  plotting  my  disgrace  and 
overthrow.  The  thought  alone  is 
hell's  fiercest  torture!'* 

He  snatched  the  bottle  from  the  ta- 
ble. His  hand  trembled  as  he  held  it. 
He  replaced  it,  and  walked  about  the 
chamber  in  a  state  of  mind  truly  mi* 
ierable. 

Elmer  returned.  "Oh,  my  Lord>'* 
said  he,  '*  is  she  alive?  Or  has  this 
wretched  heart  another  and  a  fouler 
crime  to  bear?*' 

'*  I  also  dread  and  tremble  to  en- 
quire," said  the  Earl,  pointing  to  the 
bottle,  ''  but  my  dread  is  that  she  is 
alive  ;  that  she  survives  to  tell  the  sto- 
ry of  Latimore's  defeat  in  Beauclair's 
death.  I  tremble  lest  the  damsel  should 
return.  Then  should  we  have  old  hags 

squalling 
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squalling  about  the  town. — *^  The 
true  and  marvellous  History^  hoxo  a 
good  Providence  had  interfered  to 
baffle  the  cruel  plots  of  a  zvicked  JVo^ 
hlemanr'  But  what  is  the  promise  of 
the  heavenly  orbs  ?  What  is  the  wit- 
ness of  a  man's  own  spirit,  if  it  should 
come  to  that  ?  I'i — but  it  never  can  be  I 
Ere  Latimore  can  become  the  Raw- 
head  and  Bloody-bones  of  Grub-street 
Chronicles;  ere  sucli  a  destiny  could 
be  Latimore's,  effulgent  and  illustri- 
ous Jupiter  himself  must  fall  from  his 
high  and  brilliant  sphere,  and  his  ruin 
shake  this  Earth,  and  all  the  other 
worlds  to  their  primeval  nothingness. 
Allied  to  thee,  soul  animating  orb, 
on  thine  influence  my  spirit  rests. 
On  all  thy  sons,  from  the  first  dawn 
till  now,  Honour  and  Prospterity,  Suc- 
cess and  Glory  have  attended.  Nor 
shall  a  dastard  doubt  one  moment 
longer  cloud  my  brow* — Henceforth^ 

my 
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my  fear-bound  soul,  be  free  !  The  son 
of  Jupiter  will  not  resolve  on  folly's 
prompting;  he  will  plan  with  wisdom 
as  well  as  grandeur,  and  his  noble 
daring  shall  be  succeeded  by  as 
noble  deeds.  Now,  sir,  for  the 
papers  :  I  am  prepared  for  their  con- 
tents.'* 

Elmer  broke  the  bottle,  and  placed 
the  papers,  consisting  of  five  letters, 
on  the  table. 

The  Earl  impatiently  snatched  one 
of  them>  and,  without  looking  at  the 
superscription,  began  to  read. 

*' What  is  all  this?"   exclaimed  he, 

with  surprise.'*  What  does  this  mean  ? 

**  Believe  me,  truly  and  affectionate- 

**  h>  ^""y  ^^^^^  brother,  yours> 

'^  Edward  Elmer.'* 

Elmer 
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Elmer  had  by  this  time  examined 
the  superscriptions  of  the  others  which 
were  directed    ''To  William  Elmer/' 

The  Earl  and  his  secretary  stood 
staring  with  mute  astonishment  at 
each  other.  The  former  first  broke  the 
silence. 

"Can  you  lead  me  to  any  conjec- 
tures upon  this  insult  ?"  said  he. 

**  It  is  plainly  a  mistake  of  the  poor 
fellow's,  my  Lord.  In  the  hurry  of 
his  zeal  he  has  left  here  the  bottle, 
containing  his  own  letters,  instead  of 
Beauclair*s,  which,  doubtless,  he  has 
with  him,  or  has  left  at  home.'* 

"  Home  !  Where  is  his  ho-me  ?  The 
papers  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
who  may  understand  them.  What 
does  he  call  himself?  Where  does  he 

live  ? 
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live?  Elmer!  Elmer! — Why  how  is 
this?  His  name  is  your  name.  Do 
you  know  him?  He  did  not  seem  to 
know  you.  Why  do  you  redden  so? 
Are  you  in  any  plot  against  me  ?  You 
dare  not  say  you  are." 

*'  Oh  no,  my  Lord ;  my  life,  my 
soul  upon  my  innocence,  but  it  is  a 
marvellous  incident." 

*'  Marvellous  I  Well,  explain  it.— 
We  have  dealt  in  the  marvellous  to- 
day.    Do  you  know  the  man  ?" 

*'  Yes — yes,  yes,  my  Lord.  Why 
should  I  deny  it?  You  know  that  my 
origin  is  humble.  I  have  never  deceiv^- 
ed  you  on  that  subject  any  more  than 
another.     He  is  my  kinsm-.an*" 

**  Indeed  !*• 

^'  Yes,   my  Lord.     He  is  my  ma* 

tenial 
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ternal  uncle.  I  started  v/lien  he 
mentioned  his  name,  and  by  a  nar- 
row examination  of  his  features, 
I  traced  lineaments  of  a  face  that 
was  familiar  to  me  about  nine- 
teen years  ago,  but  which  within  that 
period  I  have  never  seen  till  this 
night." 

"  Marvellous  indeed  !** 

"  No  less  true  than  marvellous,  I 
assure  yourLordship.  I  will  explain  the 
seeming  mystery  in  a  very  few  words. 
I  was  born  at  London  ;  my  mother 
died  the  same  hour  which  gave  me 
birth,and  my  father,whose  business  oc- 
casioned him  to  reside  abroad;diedon 
the  continent  when  I  was  three  years 
old.  This  I  learnt  from  my  mother's 
brother,  under  whose  roof  1  was  shel- 
tered till  my  fifth  year,  when  his  con- 
cern as  a  merchant  failing,  he  was  com- 
pelled 
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pelled  to  quit  England  to  avoid 
a  prison.  1  sailed  with  him  for  New 
York,  in  a  vessel  called  The  Ameri- 
ca, of  which  at  that  time  his  bro- 
ther, the  very  sailor  who  was  in  this 
room  to-night,  was  Master  and  Com- 
mander. He  was  then  a  careless  giddy 
man  about  two  or  three  and  twenty. 
On  our  arrival  at  New  York,  my  un- 
cle had  the  mortification  to  learn, 
that  the  friend,  on  whose  assistance 
he  then  rested,  had  been  dead  ten 
davs.  This  blow,  added  to  his  other 
misfortunes,  occasioned  a  depression 
of  spirits,  which  brought  on  a  rapid 
decline,  and  in  less  than  three  months 
after  our  arrival  he  died.  His  bro- 
ther, the  dissipated  and  thoughtless 
Captain,  had  sailed  for  England,  and 
I  was  left  at  that  earlv  ao-e  without 
a  friend  in  the  world.  Heaven,  how- 
ever, sent  a  protector  in  tlie  person 
of  the   Reverend  Mr.  Newton,  who 

being 
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being  upon  the  eve  of  returning  to 
Eugland,  benevolently  took  me  under 
his  care,  educated  me  under  his  own 
roof,  and  sent  me  at  sixteen  years  old 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Three 
years  afterwards,  while  I  was  yet  at 
college,  my  generous  protector  died, 
and  having  only  very  distant  relations 
who  were  well  provided  for,  left  to  m.e 
bis  all,  which  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  a  year  in  the  funds  and  some 
furniture,  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  books.  Thus,  from  the  bounty  of 
this  good  man,  I  received  a  hberal 
education,  and  from  his  own  conver- 
sation, and  constant  correspondence, 
stored  my  mind  with  such  knowledge 
of  mankind,  as  is  seldom  obtained  at 
$0  young  an  age. 

*'  Such  was  my  situation,  my  Lord, 
when  I  obtained  from  the  tutor  of  our 
hall,  a  recommendation  to  Lord  R — , 

your 
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your  Lordship's  Secretary  of  Legation- 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  your 
notice,  and  that  enviable  patronage 
has  elevated  me  to  the  present  rank 
which  I  hold  in  society,  and  the 
prouder  hopes  I  cherished.  It  is  a 
splendid  elevation,  my  honoured  pa- 
tron, to  which  I  have  climbed  ;  but  ere 
it  can  be  a  happy  one,  I  must  recon- 
cile my  heart  to  the  steps  by  which  I 
ascended.'* 

"But  to  this3ailor,sir,  if  you  please^ 
You  own  him  for  your  uncle  ?'* 

*'  Why  should  I  not,  my  Lord  ? — 
lie  was  always  imprudent,  and  it  was 
predicted  by  his  brother,  that  he 
would  always  be  poor.  But  he  has 
displayed  Humanity,  Sympathy,  Fide- 
lity, and  Benevolence, — qualities  which 
ennoble  him  as  a  man,  and  atone  for 
his  follies  as  a  sailor." 

''  And 
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"  And  yet  you  say  this  interview, 
for  which  you  are  indebted  to  chance, 
is  the  first  you  have  had  since  you 
sailed  wilji  him  nineteen  years   ago.'* 

"  In  truth,  my  Lord,  it  is  !  I  heard, 
indeed,  that  his  indiscretions  had  led 
naturally  to  his  poverty,  and  that  des- 
titute of  every  thing,  he  entered  into 
the  navy  as  a  common  sailor,  fifteen 
years  ago.  From  that  time  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  any  account  of  him. — - 
His  person  and  his  manners  are  so 
altered  that  if  he  had  not  to-night 
mentioned  his  own  name,  he  might 
have  left  this  room  witl 
been  recognized  by  me.** 


have  left   this  room    without  having 


''  One  question  more,  sir,and  I  have 
done.  How  happens  it  that  you  bear 
your  mother's  brother's  name  ?  Was 
your  father's  name  Elmer  also  ?" 

^^  There, 
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^'  There,    my   Lord,    you  strike   a 
chord  that  pains  me/'  said  Elmer,  with 
a  sigh.     *'  I  am,  as  far  as  relates  to  my 
'father,"   continued   he,    ''  in  the   un- 
happy  situation  of  a    Foundlings     I 
never  knevv^  my   father.     My  mother 
resided  atlier  brother^  and  was  depen- 
dent   entirely   upon    him,    when  slie 
married.     Her  maniao'e   was  in  deii* 
ance  of  his  wislies,  and    it   was  her 
death  that,  in  his  opinion,  atoned  for 
her    disobedience.      My   father   was 
abroad  when  she  died  and  I  was  born. 
The  relatives  of  my  father  all  resided 
in  a  part  of  the    island   remote  from 
the   metropolis,  and   I   w\is  therefore 
delivered  to  my  uncle's  care.     Being 
a  bachelor,    he  placed   me  under  the 
care  of  a  nurse,  who  was   ignorant   of 
my  real  name,  and     I  believe,    with 
many  others,    considered    me  as  the 
illegitim.ate    child    of   my    uncle.— 
From  some   cause,   unknown   to  me, 

my 
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vny  uncle  so  disliked  my  father,  that 
bis  name  never  once  escaped  his  lips; 
he  died  without  imparting  it  to  me, 
and  to  this  hour  I  know  not  to  whom 
I  owe  mv  bein£>:.'* 

'*  And  is  all  this  story  really  as  you 
relate  it  ?  It  is  indeed  an  uncommon 
train  of  circumstances.  But  I  suppose 
you  availed  yourself  of  your  uncle's 
unexpected  appearance  to  make  some 
enquiries  ?'* 

**  Neither  the  time  or  place,  my 
Lord,  permitted  me  to  do  more,  how- 
ever anxiously  I  wished  otherwise,  than 
to  obtain  his  address.  He  lives,  or 
rather  bis  wife  lives,  at  Greenwich. — 
He  called  on  her  this  morning,  in  his 
journey  from  Plymouth  hither,  and 
has  doubtless  left  Beauclair's  import- 
ant papers  with  her  by  mistake.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  motive  for  a 

design 
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design  in  the  wrong  delivery.  But 
the  papers  may  be  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence. Shall  I  then,  my  Lord,  or- 
der a  chaise,  and  proceed  thither  in- 
stantly ?" 

*'  How,  sir !  Have  you  so  soon  for- 
gotten your  midnight  assignation  at 
the  back  door,  in  Park-lane  ?*'  said  the 
Earl,  pointing  to  Mortimer's  letter. 
**  This  is  a  day  of  mysteries  and  ad- 
ventures ;  the  aspect  of  the  Heavens 
denotes  important  issues  near  at  hand. 
Let  the  concussion  come!  I  feel  my 
spirit  mount.  I  feel  that  I  shall  van- 
quish.— Now  then  hear  my  resolve. 
Go  you,  Elmer ; — yes,  go  you,  and 
comply  with  the  request  of  this  Morti- 
mer: be  he  the  real  foe  of  Latimore,  or 
his  champion,  or  his  master's  cham- 
pions—see that  you  carry  him,  from 
me,  the  gauntlet.  I  have  too  long 
trifledj   but  now   the  time  is  come. 

The 
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The  hand  of  Fate  points  to  the  hour 
of  action.  Go  then,  from  me,  your 
Lord,  to  Derrington,  to  Mortimer,  to 
Leverton,  and  all  their  agents,  human 
or  infernal,  bear  this  defiance.  Pro- 
claim to  them,  that  he  prepares  to 
hurl  the  thunderbolt  of  his  powerful 
Late ;  and  bid  them  tremble  for  their 
lives,  their  Fame,  and  their  posterity." 

Here  he  paused. 

Then  in  a  more  gentle  tone — 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  will  dispatch  a 
courier  to  Greemvich,  who  shall  simply 
state  themistake,and  ask  for  the  other 
bottle.  These  letters  you  had  better 
keep  yourself  till  you  see  your  rela- 
tion. I  should  suppose  tv/o  or  three 
hours  may  be  sufficient  for  both  of 
these  purposes.  I  shall  not  seek  my 
pillow  till  the  return    of  both.     'Tis 

now 
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now  near  one.  Where  is  the  Manifesto 
>vhich  you  said  Lord  G —  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  Electorate  ?  Public  bu- 
siness shall  have  my  thoughts  while 
you  are  absent, — but  remember  that 
it  is  Latimore  you  serve.  Look  to 
your  allegiance — look  >vell  to  your 
allegiance,  and  you  shall  find  me 
grateful  for  your  loyalty." 

Elmer  deposited  the  letters  of  his 
uncle  in  his  pocket-bookj  and  with- 
drew. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  VIIL 


A  Trick* 


\V  HEN    Mortimer,    in     the  dls- 
guise  of  De  I*  Epee,  quitted    the  sa- 
loon,  he  walked  out  of  the  court-yard 
of  Latimore  house,  muffled  up  in  his 
great-coat,  and  turned  towards  Picca- 
dilly.  At  the  corner  of  Berkley-square 
he  was  accidentally  accosted  by  Wil- 
liam Elmer,  the  sailor,  who  desired  to 
be  directed  to  Lord  Latimore's.  Mor- 
timer   started,     as    he   would     have 
done  at  any   time,  had   the    name  of 
Latimore    unexpectedly    struck    his 
voLt  III.  H  ear. 
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ear.  In  the  present  instance,  bow- 
ever,  there  was  a  double  excitement. 
He  thought  he  knew  the  voice,  and 
instead  of  immediately  directing  the 
enquirer  to  the  Earl's,  be  paused  with 
an  endeavour  to  recollect  it.  He 
could  not.  **Who  did  you  enquire 
for,  friend  ?*'  The  man  repeated  his 
question.  "Great  God,  can  I  be  mis- 
taken!" exclaimed  Mortimer.  "Is 
it  William  Elmer  I  am  speaking 
to?" 

**  You  bave  got  my  name  pat 
enough,"  said  the  sailor,  "  but  by 
Nelson  I  don't  know  you." 

"  But  you  shall  know  me  before  we 
part,  my  brave  fellow.  You  cannot 
$0  entirely  have  forgotten  the  hus- 
band of  your  sister.'* 

''  What ! 
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^*  What !  Mortimer  Sidney  !  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me ;  it  must  be  a 
ghost." 

**No  ghost,  I  assure  you  ;  let  this 
warm  hand  be  the  pledge  of  a  heart  as 
warm  in  your  service.  But  this  is 
no  place — yonder  is  a  coffee-house, 
let  us  step  in/' 

'*  Why,  I  have' some  business  on  my 
mind  I  would  first  get  rid  ofif,  at  this 
same  Lord  Latimore's." 

"  Oh,  but  a  few  minutes  cannot  be 
of  consequence.  Besides,  I  may  have 
something  to  suggest  upon  the  na- 
ture of  your  business.  I  know  this 
Lord,  and  1  have  some  questions  to 
put  to  you,  which  must  be  answered 
before  we  part*     Come,  come«" 

H  2!  Thev 
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They  were  soon  seated  in  a  private 
room  at  the  coifee- house. 

3Iorti?ne7\  '*  Why  you  are  strange- 
ly altered.  What,  a  common  sailor's 
jacket.  Will  1  ^Vhy  how  is  this?  Has 
Fortune  frowned  on  you  as  well  as  Ed- 
"ward  ?  I  have  learnt  his  misfortunes 
Ijere  in  England,  and  that  it  is  suppo- 
sed he  and  my  poor  boy  ^died  in 
America.*' 

IV.  Elmer.  ''No,  no;  not  the  lad— • 
not  your  son." 

Mor timer y  *'  Thank  God,  thank 
God  ! — Then  I  have  found  him." 

JV*  Elmer.  "  I  suppose  you  mean 
he  has  found  you,  friend  Sidney ;  for 
it  was  given  out,  that  you  had  died 
in  some  duel,   or  some  assassination 

abroad 
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abroad.   The  right  oF  the  story  never 
came  to  light  though." 


Mortimer  {xoith  emoiion).  "Nor  has 
it  yet ;  but  I  trust  that  the  day  of  re- 
tribution is  at  hand.    But  of  vour  bro- 

ft/ 

ther." 

IV.  Elmer.     '*  He   died   at    Ne\vr 

Y()rk/' 

M-.=yihhtr^  ^''Ihit  rsjirrri  wc  I!.  (Lie 
question  uiure.  iJo  you  remember 
the  nurse's  name  where  my  poor  boy 
was  phiced?" 

IV.  Elmer.  *'  I  think  I  once  heard 
it,  she  hved  at  Wandsworth.'* 

Mortimer.  "  She  did  so,  and  her 
name  was  Stepliens." 

IV.  Ehner» 
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TV.  Elmer.  ^'  It  was — it  was  so — the 
very  same." 

Mortlme7\  **  Then  it  is  he,  beyond 
all  doubt." 

W,  Elmer.  ''  Well,  but  if  I  may 
be  so  bold,  I  think  you  are  in  a 
different  character,  as  well  as  my- 
self, since  we  saw  each  other  last. 
What  have  you  turned  a  Roman 
Priest?"  (Alluding  to  his  dress  as  De  I' 
Epee). 

Mortimer.  "  At  present  I  can- 
not enter  into  particulars,  but  this 
habit  is  only  a  disguise  put  on  to 
gain  some  information  of  a  particular 
nature." 

IF.  Elmer.  *•  Damme,  I  hope  you 
an't  a  spv  in  some  foreign  service. — 

By 
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B y  G —  I  would  not  drink  with  you 
if  I  thought  you  was." 

Moi'timer,  "No  no,  honest  Will,  it 
relates  to  Lat — to  my  son." 

TV*  Elmer.  "  Wliat  have  you 
been  lumting  liim  in  masquerade 
then  r' 

Mortimer.  "  I  saw  him  first  by 
accident.  His  name,  and  some 
strong  resemblances  to  his  mother, 
made  me  entertain  the  flattering  hope 
that  he  was  mine.  lie  bore  your 
name/* 

W.  Elmer.  He  never  knew  any- 
other.  Poor  Ned,  you  know,  lov- 
ed money,  and  hated  you  for  having 
none.  A  travelling  tutor,  as  he  called 
you,  he  thought  beneath  my  sister, 

and 
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and  therefore  never  would  hear  your 


name." 


Mortimer.  **  Peace  to  him  and 
to  Ills  prejudices.  But  respecting 
my  son.  Nature  caught  at  this  hope, 
that  this  secretary  of  the  Duke  of — , 
of  a  nobleman,  might  prove  to  be  my 
long  lost  bo3%  I  traced  his  story 
b:)ck  to  the  fcrric"  of  in^Lnid —  that 


I  V 


1  ■  it>iC'iV!sr,  i^ m    i I V)V\\ 


Cni;:hric!-(\ 


tiiilher,  and  spent  a  whole  week  in 
vain  enquiries,  for  he  had  lived  recluse 
and  without  friends.  At  length  I 
found  an  old  gentleman,  who  related 
liis  history  back  to  his  coming 
from  New  York,  under  the  care  of  a 
clergyman.  This  confirmed  my 
hopes  beyond  all  doubt,  and  I  return- 
ed to  London,  determined  to  make 
mvself  known  to  him,  and  learn  his 
history  from  his  own  lips.*' 

W.  Elmer. 
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IV.  Elmer.  *'  I  think  I  should  have 
(lone  so  at  first  It  seems  a  more  na- 
tural way,  and  at  any  rate  a  shorter 
voyage,  then  tacking  about  to  Cam- 
bridge and  back." 

Mortimer.  ''  But  there  were 
particular  circumstances,  my  o-ood 
friend,  very  singular  combinations 
indeed,  that  prevented  my  doing 
so." 

IV.  Elmer.  "  ]\Iayhap  so — mayhap 
so;  you  should  know  best;  you  was 
always  reckoned  clever ;  and  I,  you 
know,  never  took  a  vast  liking  to  stu- 
dy. So  here's  your  health,  my  old 
friend,  I  must  shove  off.  We  may 
meet  to-morrow.'* 

Mortimer.        *'  True— you     are 
going  then  to  Lord  Latimore*s— true. 

Pray, 
h5 
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Pray,  if  it  is  not  a  secret,  may  I  ask, 
what  business  you  can  have  there?** 

JV.  Elmei\     "  Why,  look  ye,  it  is 
a  secret." 

Mortimer.  *'It  is  a  secret  1  Is  it  any 
thing  about  a  lady,  my  dear  fellow  T' 

TV.  Elme7\  **  Fie,  fie,  Sidney  5 
i  thought  you  were  a  man  of  honour  ! 
I  have  not  asked  you  why  you  go  in 
this  disguise ;  perhaps  that's  a  secret. 
In  God's  name  keep  it  for  me.  I 
am  not  curious  about  otiier  people's 
"business,  but  when  I  do  undertake,  I 
will  be  faithful  to  my  trust;  I  will 
keep  my  promise  to  a  dying  fellow 
creature.*' 


Mortimer  (zvith great  earnestness). 

**  Dying ! — Oh  God,     is    she    tlien 

dead?'' 

IV.  Elmer 
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TV.  Elmer*  '*  She — I  don't  under- 
stand you.  It  was  an  unfortunate  ship- 
wrecked man  I  speak  of." 

Mortimer.  '^  A  man  shipwrecked  ! 
Oh,  it  was  a  man  who  entrusted  you 
with  a  secret  for  Lord  Latimore.** 

W.  Elmer.  '^  Yes,  sir,  it  was. 
Why  are  you  so  anxious  about  it  ? 
I  have  it  safe  here  (taking  out  his 
bottle  from  his  jacket),  and  damme 
if  any  soul,  dead  or  alive,  unclinches 
this  hand  till  I  give  the  bottle  to  my 
Lord/' 

Mortimer.  '^  Eh — what?  Then  the 
secret  is  in  that  bottle." 

IF.  Elmer,  "  Yes — let  me  be  sure 
though  (looking  at  the  seal  on  the 
cork).  Nojdamme,  that  is  not  it.That 

holds 
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holds  poor  brother  Ned's  letters  to  me 
about  family  matters ; — one  from  him 
-when  he  was  at  New  York."  Then 
taking  out  another  bottle  from  his 
other  side-pocket,  *'  Aye,  this  is  poor 
Bob-Clare's." 

A  thought  like  lightning  flashed 
across  Mortimer;  he  followed  it  up, 
and  learnt  from  his  brother  in  law,  the 
same  tale  which  he  afterwards  related 
to  the  Earl. 

Fired  with  a  zealous  desire  to 
obtain  the  papers  of  Beauclair,  which 
he  felt  convinced  contained  all  the 
particulars  of  Oceana's  story,  Mor- 
timer on  this  occasion  descended  to  a 
trick. 

He  professed  great  anxiety  to 
look  over  his  deceased  kinsman's  letter 

from 
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from  New  York,  and  as  the  two  bot- 
tles stood  on  the  table,  marked  dis- 
tinctly by  his  eye  which  contained 
Beauclair's. 

A  clock  in  the  room  struck  ele- 
ven.— Mortimer  started  up,  and  tak» 
ing  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and  Beau- 
clair's  bottle  in  the  other,  exclaim- 
ed—  I 

**  You  will  get  no  admittance 
at  Latimore  House,  unless  you  make 
haste. — Come,  I'll  shew  it  you.  1*11 
put  this  bottle  of  poor  Edward's  in  my 
pocket,  and  will  meet  you  here 
again  in  the  morning,  and  return 
it." 

The  unsuspecting  Elmer  clenched 
fast  hold  of  the  other  bottle,  and  sal- 
lied forth  with  all  the  Zealand   fideli- 
ty 
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ly  of  a  British  sailor.  Mortimer  left 
him  at  the  outer  gate  of  Latimore 
House,  with  a  repetition  of  his  promise 
to  meet  him  the  next  morning  at  the 
same  coffee-house* 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  IX. 
A  British  Hero. 

W  ITH  a  hurried  step  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  new  species  of  Mail  Rob-- 
hei^y  reached  Derrington  House, where 
he  had  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Le» 
verton  and  Captain  MelviJle  to  meet 
him,  to  learn  the  result  of  his  strata- 
gem. He  was  so  exhausted  with 
speed,  and  trembled  so  much  from  the 
danger  of  being  pursued,  that  when 
he  entered  the  study,  the  Captain  and 
the  Marquis  were  alarmed  at  his  ap- 
pearance^ 

*^*  My  plan  has  been  defeated,"  said 

Mor- 
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Mortimer,  "by  their  bringing  Latimore 
himself  to  me,  instead  of  my  son.  I 
have,  however,  spoken  to  him.  I  am 
convinced  he  is  my  child.  God  grant 
he  may  not  yet  be  so  lost  to  virtue  as 
to  make  me  receive  him  with  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing.  He  is  not  a 
hardened  villain,  I  am  sure,  from  his 
emotion.  I  found  means  to  give  him 
th€  letter,  and  I — I — think  he  will 
be  here  to-night." 

"  But,  dear  sir,'*  said  Captain  Mel- 
ville, ^'  Oceana — you  forget  our  feel- 
ings in  your  own.  Have  you  gained 
no  glimpse  of  intelligencer" 

*^  I  think  Ihave,"  said  Mortimer. 

"  Oh,  do  not  keep  us  on  the  rack. 
Is  there  any  hope  ?*'  exclaimed  the 
Marquis,    whose   love     for    Oceana 
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M^as    increased  by  every   day  of  her 
absence. 

'*  Have  patience.  You  will  find," 
said  Mortimer,  **  that  the  intelligence 
which  I  could  not  gain  by  artifice,  I 
have  obtained  by  fraud.** 

**  Fraud  I*'  exclaimed  both  his  au- 
di tors  • 

ever  hear  the  name  of  Beauclair  ?" 

"  Is  It  he — the  scoundrel  r**  cried 
the  Marquis. 

'•  Hewas  the  De  1'  Epec/'  said  Mor- 
timer; "for when  Latimorecame  into 
the  room,  where  I  stood  with  my  back 
to  the  door,  he  addressed  me  as  Beau- 
clair, and  said  something  of  the"Girl/' 

which 
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Av  hicli  I  did  not  hear,  for  as  he  cauo'ht 
a  glin^pse  of  my  reflected  face  in  u 
looking-glass,  Conscience,  with  her 
iron  scourge,  smote  him  to  madness  ; 
he  ran  away  like  a  terrified  lunatic,  and 
fainted  in  the  presence  of  his  family. 
I  made  my  escape,  having  first  said  a 
few  words  to  Elmer.'* 

*'  But  why,  why  did  you  not  con- 
ceal your  face,  good  Mortimer,  until 
the  villain  had  said  more?"  said  the. 
Marquis. 

**  I  did  not  expect  his  entrance,'* 
replied  Mortimer.  *'  I  had  expressly 
asked  for  Elmer.  But  who  is  this 
Beauclair?** 

**  As  infamous  a  villain  as  ever  lived,'*' 
said  the  Marquis,  *^  A  wretch  whose 
name  is  a  reproach.     He  has  assumed 

all 
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all  characters  and  shapes.  As  a  Count, 
a  Piiest,  a  Soldier,  and  a  Student,  he 
has  committed  the  most  daring  depre- 
dations in  various  parts  of  England. — 
He  is  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  has 
only  of  late  assumed  the  name  of  Beau- 
clair.  Latimore  could  not  have  chosen 
a  wretch  more  fit  for  his  diabolical 
services." 

''Well,"  said  Mortimer,  ''the  hand 
of  Providence  has  ended  his  career  of 
vice*     He  is  no  more  *' 

Here  Mortimerrelated  the  adventure 
.with  his  brother-in-law,  and  produced 
the  bottle. 

^^fVhen  Treason's  in  theState,^*  con- 
tinued he,  *'  IFa.v  gives  xvay/'  So  say- 
ing, he  demolished  the  brittle  envelope 
of  these  important  dispatches,  and  two 

letters 
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letters  dropped  on  the  floor.  One  was 
directed  to  the  Earl  of  Latimore,  and 
the  other  to  the  Chevalier  Montucci. 
The  latter  was  written  in  cypher,  and 
of  course  uninteHigible. 

**  This,"  said  Mortimer,  taking  the 
first  in  his  hand,  ^'  is  most  probably 
the  key  to  the  other.     It  is  in  Italian, 

ril  read  it  to  you  in  EnL?;l!^h." 

March  oiiiy  at  ni^h.i, 

*'  My  Lord, 

*'  Human  power  must  bend  to  that 
Omnipotence,  whatever  ue  may  call 
it,  whicli  has  the  operation  of  all  the 
elements  of  nature  at  its  controuU 
Since  dark  a  storm  has  risen,  which 
threatens  the  destruction  of  this  ves- 
sel, and  of  course  the  loss  of  all  our 

lives> 
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lives,  as    if  it  continues,    no  boat  can 
live  in  such  a  sea,  and  our  hold  is  fast 
filling  with  water.     Under  these   ap- 
prehensions I    fulfil   my  last  duty  to 
you    in  stating  a  few  particulars,  but 
from  the  nature  of  my  situation  tlie}^ 
must  l)e  imperfect.     From  the   return 
of  the  carriage  you  learnt  our  complete 
success  till  we  were  embarked  on  board 
the    Resolution. — Halloran,  the  com- 
mander of  the    cutter,  is  exactly  the 
man  for  our  purpose,   and    the  whole 
crew   are  as   much  under  his  subjec- 
tion as  if  he  were  actually  PaulJoncs, 
whose  manners  and  dress  he  imitates. 
I  own  my  heart  relents  at  the  distress 
of  your  victim  more  than  it  has  ever 
done  before.  No  words  can  express  her 
agonies.     We  have  no  other  female  on 
board,  except  Halloran's  Mistress, who 
is  a  Flemish  woman    of    the   rough- 
est cast    1    ever  saw.       She    is    the 
attendant     of   Miss    Melville,    who 

has 
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has  never  suffered  herself  to  he  un- 
dressed during  these  eight  days  that 
Ave  have  been  beating  against  contra- 
ry winds — 

"  The  violence  of  the  storm  increas- 
es,  the  most  dreadful  thunder  peals 
burst  over  our  heads.  I  have  been 
questioning  Halloran  about  our  situa- 
tion.He  dreads  our  being  driven  on  the 
Yarmouth  coast.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I 
had  rather  the  vessel  should  sink,  than 
hy  such  an  accident  a  discovery 
should  take  place.  I  am  called  on  deck. 

*'Wc  must  inevitably  perish.  I  have 
received  a  violent  contusion  on  my 
head,  bythe  falling  of  the  mast.  Miss 
Melville  revives  as  the  certainty  of 

death 
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death  approaches.  She  prays  loudly 
'*  that  God  may  rest«;re.  peace  to  her 
father  and  her  friends ;  adores  him 
for  this  merciful  deliverance  from  her 
enemies,  and  triumphs  in  the  hope 
that  she  shall  soon  meet  her  mother 
in  Heaven.** — Alas  !  alas  !  I  cannot 
so  pray.  Oh,  surely,  surely  the 
agent  that  rules  these  storms  must 
be 

*'  By  the  flashes  of  lightning  a  sliip 
has  been  discovered,  which  from  its 
size  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  war. 
The  crew  of  our  vessel  insist  on  firing 
signals  of  distress.  11  alloran  has  shot 
dead  one  man  who  attempted  it:  the 
rest  have  risen  on  their  comman- 
der. 


i( 
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"  Our  helm  is  lost, — we  are  tossing 
at  the  sport  of  the  waves  1  I  will  take 
care  the  girl  does  not  escape  to  trou- 
ble you.  I  shall  seal  up  this  paper, 
and  the  letters  I  was  to  have  delivered 
on  reaching  our  destination,  in  a  bot- 
tle, and  sling  it  round  my  neck.  If  I 
sink  it  shall  sink  with  me.  If  I  survive, 
and  can  ensure  its  safe   delivery '' 

Here  the  letter  broke  off  abruptly, 
and  from  the  accounts  of  William 
Elmer,  Mortimer  filled  up  the 
chasm. 

The  melancholy  conclusion  forced 
upon  them  Avas  that  Oceana  had 
perished.  The  workings  of  de- 
spair were  loud  in  Captain  Melville, 
who  swore  revenge  on  Latimore. 

The 
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The  MarquiSj  who  saw  an  everlast- 
ing cloud  thus  rest  upon  his  hopes, 
trembled  with  a  cold  emotion  at 
his  heart,  clasped  liis  hands  together 
in  mute  despair,  and  rested  his 
head  against  the  chimney-piece.  Mor- 
timer mingled  with  the  horror  of  this 
discovery,  the  remembrance  of  his 
•on's  connivance  at  the  dreadful  plot, 
and  was  still  more  agonized  than 
either. 

The  triumph  of  despair  was  hert 
complete,  but  its  duration  was  mere- 
ly momentary.  The  Angel  of  Provi- 
dence, commissioned  with  auxiliaries 
for  vanquished  hope,  arrived  at 
the  moment  of  her  fall,  and  the 
worst  foe  of  man  scouled  and  retreat- 
ed at  the  fluttering  of  Hope's  renovat- 
ed pinions.  The  visible  means  em- 
ployed for  the  accomplishment  of  this 

VOL.  iHn  I  celestia 
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celestial  purpose,  were  the  loud  and 
repeated  knocking  heard  at  the  study 
door. 

**Is  Captain  Melville  here? 
Is  Captain  Melville  here?"  was  echo- 
ed in  a  bold  tone  of  importance 
that  seemed  to  justify  the  intrusion. 
A  servant  appeared,  followed  by 
an  old  veteran  sailor,  who,  the  mo- 
nient  he  beheld  Captain  Melville,  fell 
at  his  knees,  and  embraced  his  hands. 

'*  Thank  God,thank  GodJ've  found 
my  noble  captain  at  last  Miss  Ocea- 
na is  safe  and  sound — safe  and  sound, 
my  noble  captain,  and  I  have  lived 
to  bring  the  happy  tidings." 

"Jerry  Falkland — old  Jerry  Falk- 
land, who  sailed  with  me  the  first  voy- 
age in  the  Lion!  *[ 

-Aye, 
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"  Aye,  Captain,  the  same,  and  the 
Lion  man  of  war  will  be  more  dear  to 
you  than  ever,  for  it  has  saved  the 
life  of  your  daughter." 

*' Is  it  possible!  Is  it  possible! — 
Explain,  my  good  old  Jerry,  ex- 
plain." 

**  Here's  a  letter  from  brave  Cap- 
tain Latimore,  the  Lion's  gallantcom- 
mander,  that  will  do  it  better  than  I 
can.'' 

'*  Captain  Latimore  1"  exclaimed 
Melville,  as  he  broke  the  seal.  "Does 
he  command  her  now  ?" 

*  Aye,  Captain,  and  by  G — ,  your 
honour  need  not  wish  the  gallant  ves- 
sel in  the  hands  of  a  braver  sailor^  or. 
a  better- hearted  commander." 

I  %  Melville 
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Melville  read  the  letter  aloud. 
^.  Yarmouth,  April  lit* 

''Dear  Sir, 

"  The  fleet  on  this  station  encoun- 
tered last  night  the  severest  storm  I 
ever  witnessed.  I  shall  however  deem 
it  the  most  fortunate  incident  of  my 
life,  since  it  has  impressed  upon  my 
heart  the  indelible  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing been  instrumental  in  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature.  This  alone 
would  have  been  an  ample  reward  for 
the  risk  of  my  own,  but  Providence  had 
so  ordained  it,  that  in  addition  to 
that  gratification,  so  welcome  to 
the  general  feelings  of  humanity,  I 
should  enjoy  the  individual  pleasure 
of  meeting  in  the  person  I  had  saved 
the  lost  daughter  of  one  of  the  bravest 

and 
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and  worthiest  of  men  I  know — the 
lovely  and  amiable  Miss  Melville. 
The  situation  in  which  I  found  her 
was  so  critical,  and  her  deliverance  so 
singular,  that  though  I  can  assure 
you,  she  will  soon  be  in  your  arms, 
the  same  child  which  you  had  lost  in 
every  respect,  excepting  the  conse- 
quences of  fatigue  and  distress,  yet 
nothing  that  has  occurred  throws  the 
least  glimmering  of  light  on  the  au- 
thors of  so  daring  an  outrage.  The 
Lion,  wliich  I  have  the  honour  to 
comiAand,  was  driven  from  heranchor, 
and  having  sustained  considerable  da- 
mage from  the  storm,  was  making 
into  port,  when  by  the  flashes  of 
lightning  we  percei.ved  the  hull  of  a 
small  vessel,  with  not  more  than  a  yard 
of  mast  standing,  drifting  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  Lion.  The  storm 
had  abated,  and  the  smooth  surface 

of 
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of  the  ocean  was  continually  illumi* 
lied  by  the  incessant  flashes  of  light- 
ning. As  we  approached  nearer,  we 
had  a  more  distinct  \ie\v,  and  from 
the  clear  deck  and  perfect  silence  on 
board  the  hull,  we  congratulated  our- 
selves that  the  crew  had  escaped,  as 
"we  saw  she  was  sinking  very  fast.  But 
imagine^  if  possible,  the  horror  that 
I  felt  when,  as  v/e  came  nearly  along- 
side her,  I  saw  distinctly  the  motion 
of  a  human  figure,  as  if  struggling 
to  extricate  itself  from  the  remaining 
piece  of  the  mast.  One  impulse  ac- 
tuated every  heart;  our  long  boat  was 
instantly  manned,  and  I  found  myself 
in  a  few  minutes  close  to  the  sinking 
hull;  which  was  now  nearly  level 
with  the  water's  edge.  **  It's  alive,  it's 
alive,''  cried  one  seaman. — '^  Speak, 
speak,  if  we  can  save  you,"  said  ano- 
ther, jumping  on   the    deck. — **  Lord 

have 
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have     mercy     on     us,"     continued 
the  intrepid  fellow^,    "  i  t's  a  boy.     He 
is  alive,  but  his  legs   are  tied  to  the 
mast,  I  can't  unloose  them.  A  knite,a 
knife:  we  sink  apace.'*— "Jerry,  come 
back— jump,  jump;    the   boat   must 
row  off;    by  G— ,"    cried   the  man  at 
the  rudder,  *'  or  she  will  be  drawn  in- 
to the  eddy.  Pull  away,  pull  away  1" 
•^  Oh  if  I  had  but  a  knife,"   hallooed 
he,  **  a  knife  would  save   him.     Poor 
boy,  I  must  leave  him;    our  feet  are 
under  water."  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  what  passed  in  my   mind  in 
this    short  interval.     I  did    not  dare 
to  risk  the  lives  of  ten  men  to  save  one, 
by  ordering  the  boat  to  stop  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  steersman,   but  I    felt 
that  I  might  risk  my  own,  and  with- 
out speaking  a  word  to  the  crew,  I 
snatched   a  knife  from  one  of  them, 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and   swam  to  the 

wreck. 
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wreck,  which  by  this  time  was  sevc*' 
ral  yards  off.     Old  Jerry   and  myself 
extricated     the  supposed    boy,    and 
bore    him    safely    to  the  boat.     We 
gained   the  Lion  amidst  the  huzzas  of 
the  crew,  just  as  the  wreck  disappear- 
ed forever;    and  when  I  had  leisure 
to  examine  the  fellow  creature  I  had 
ass'sU'd  in  preserving,  I  instantly  re- 
G(;rie?ted  the  dress,  conveyed  the  poor 
sufferer  to  my  cabin,  and   in  ber  rap- 
ture at  finding  herself  under  my  pro- 
tection, was  ten  thousand  times  more 
than  remunerated.     The   wretch   wha 
forced  her  from  your  protection,  sail- 
ed witti  her  in  this  vessel,  and  she  ima- 
gines intended  to  convey  her  to  some 
distant   siiore.     The    contrary   winds 
which     have  so   providentially     pre- 
vailed this  week,   had  kept  them  on 
our  coast,  and  the  storm  of  last  night 
was  the  means    of  their  destruction, 

and 
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and  her  deliverance.  The  wretch  who 
had  perpetratedthe  outrage,  determin- 
ed she  should  not  escape  to  expose  him, 
had,  with  the  soul  of  a  savage,  tied 
her  tender  limbs  to  the  broken  mast, 
and    with  the  rest   of  the  crew  then 
took  to  their  boat  as  a  desperate  effort 
for  their  own  preservation.     In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  she  saw  them  in- 
gulphed  in  the  ocean,  and  has  every 
reason  to  think    none  of  them  were 
preserved,  though  a  boat  was  in  sight 
when  they  perished.     The  mail  from 
this  place  is  now  waiting  at  my  request,, 
for  the  bearer  of  this,    who  was  the 
deliverer   of  your   child,-    and    who, 
it  appears,   has  a  personal  knowledge 
of  you.      These    circumstances    in* 
duce   me  to  send  by  him   the  happy 
tidings,   that  I  shall  instantly  follow 
liim     with    your    daughter,     as    ra- 
pidly as  her  exhausted  strength  per- 
I  5  snit% 
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mits,  and  that  I  will  not  quit  her 
till  I  have  placed  her  under  your  pro- 
tection* 

''  EDWARD  LATIMORE.'* 


*'  Noble,  noble  Latimore  !  Thou 
iast  more  than  retrieved  the  honour  of 
the  name,"  exclaimed  Mortimer. 

"  Happy,  happy  Latimore  !**  nnir- 
mured  the  Marquis,  in  an  inaudible 
voice,  *'  how  do  1  envy  thee  ! — Well 
3Tiay  he  say  her  rapture  at  finding  her- 
self under  his  protection,  more  than  a 
thousand  times  remunerates  him.  Had 
I  ten  thousand  hves  Vd  risk  them  all 
for  her.'* 

**  Righteous  Providence!'*  exclaimed 
Captam  Melville,  falling  on  his  knees, 

"  receive 
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*' receive  my  grateful  thanks ;  and  you^ 
oh  noble,  truly  noble  fellow,  how  can 
I  reward  you  r" 

"  Lord  love  your  honour — reward  I 
An*t  you  happy  ?  An't  Miss  alive  ? 
And  you  talk  to  old  Jerry  as  if  he 
wanted  any  more  reward." 

"  Well  well,  Jerry,  we'll  talk  of  that 
hereafter  ;  but  how  did  you  find  me  ?*' 
said  the  Captain. 

**  I  was  directed  to  go  to  a 
grand  hotel  there,  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  House,  and  so  then  tliey  told 
me  that  your  house  was  likely  to  be 
here." 

'  **  And  Captain  Latimore  will  drive 
thither  then  V* 

"  No  no,   your  honour;  he  bid  me 
say,   as  how  he  hoped  to  meet  you  by 

twelve 
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twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  noon,  at  Ins 
brother's  Louse,'* 

*'  At  Lord  Latimore^s  ?"  exclaimed 
Mortimer* 

**  So  he  said,  sir,"  replied  Jerry, 

**  "VYell  then,  my  friends,  we  must 
take  measures  accord  ingl}^"  said 
lilortimer.  *'  Let  this  noble  fellow 
remain  here  to  night-  But,  Jerry,  da 
not  mention  this  news  to  anv  of  the 
servants." 

Jerry  bowed  and  retired,  conducted 
by  his  veteran  master. 

*'  It  is  too  late  to  take  any  steps  to- 
uight,"  continued  Mortimer  to  the 
Marquis,  "  unless  it  were  to  send  a 
courier  to  your  noble  uncle,  at  Salt- 
hill*   And  that^  I  think,  had  better  be 

deferred? 
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deferred  till  the  morning,  as  perhaps 
something  may  result  from  the  inter- 
view I  momentarily  expect  with  my 
son.  I,  with  all  my  heart,  rejoice  in 
this  recovery  of  the  object  of  all  our 
loves  ;  but  until  this  anxious  heart 
knows  the  integrity  of  another  heart 
— till  it  beats  against  the  bosom  of  a 
virtuous  son,  Mortimer's  must  be  a 
mixed  imperfect  joy.  I  think  he  will 
not  fail  to  come  :  I  will  change  this 
dress,  and  prepare  myself  to  receive 
him." 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  X. 


An  AvowaL 

With   spirits  llttle  suiter]  to    the 
bold  tone    which  Latimore    had  in- 
structed him    to  assume,   Ehner  left 
his  patron,  and  soon  found  himself  at 
the  door  in  Park-lane,  where  he  was 
to  give  the  signal.     He  hesitated — he 
lin aered  some  minutes  erehecouldsum« 
iiion  sufficient  resolution  to  knock,   as 
he  had  been  directed.    No  sooner  had 
he  done  so,  than  the  gate  fiew   open, 
and  a  voice  enquired — '*Who  comes 
there.*'    It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
the  person  of  the    enquirer.      Elmer 
iiili  .'  answered^ 
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answered,  ''  Mortimer."  "Do  you  see 
a  liglit  at  the  end  of  the  colonnade  ?'* 
— ''Yes." — Walk  towards  it ;  it  is  a 
lantern  :  take  it  in  your  hand,  and 
proceed  straight  ah)ng  the  garden 
wall ;  you  will  be  accosted  at  the  end 
of  it  by  a  person  who  will  conduct  you 
to  where  you  are  expected." 

Elmer  thought  this  a  strange  pro- 
ceeding, but,  as  he  was  embarked  in 
the  adventure^  he  followed  the  direc- 
tions. 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  wall,  \vhen  he  heard  the 
sound  of  footsteps.  He  stopped, 
**  Who  comes  there  ?"  said  a  voice. 
''  Mortimer."  '*You  may  come  on," 
jeplied  the  voice — "follow,  me." 

He  followed  his  conductor,    who 

had 
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had  the  keys  of  various   apartments, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  door,  against? 
which  his  guide   told  him  to  tap  with- 
his  hand,  and  then  retired* 

These  midnight  visits,  and  back- 
stairs entrances  were  not  entirely 
new  to  Elmer,  who,  in  the  part  he 
had  lately  performed  in  the  drama  of 
Ins  and  Oiits^  had  rehearsed  scenes- 
Hot  wholly  dissimilar  to  the  present, 
yet  on  no  occasion  had  he  ever  expe- 
rienced sensations  such  as  now  caused 
his  whole  frame  to  tremble.  He  tap- 
ped gently'at  the  door.  It  was  open- 
ed by  the  person,  whoni  he  had  knovv^n 
as  Spallanzani,  and  suspected  to  be 
Mortimer.  He  now  appeared  in  the 
plain,  neat  dress  of  an  English  Gen- 
tleman ;  he  seemed  wholly  unembar- 
rassed in  his  manners,  and  without 
one  trace  of  that  anxiety  he  had  hi- 
therto 
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therto  evinced :  Elmer  drew  back, 
as  if  uncertain  whetlier  the  person  he 
saw, was  or  was  not  the  same  who  had 
«o  earnestly  desired  his  attendance. 

**  You  are  surprised  at  the  altera- 
tion of  my  habit,  I  perceive.  The 
alien  Spallanzani,  you  see,  Mr.  El- 
mer, is  metamorphosed  into  a  plain 
Englishman;  a  character  he  miglit 
have  assumed,  w  hen  he  received  your 
intimation  to  quit  the  soil  which 
gave  him  birth.  There  were,  liowever, 
reasons  why  that  explanation  was  de- 
ferred to  the  present  opj)ortunity, 
which,  if  you  will  be  seated,  sir,  and 
have  patience  to  listen  to  them, 
shall  be  now  laid  before  you." 

"You  have  taken  me,  sir,  by  sur- 
prise,''sLiid  Elmer,  "and  1  must  add, 
1  think  unfairly  so  !  The  transaction 

to 
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to  which  you  allude  was  an  act  of 
public  duty,  of  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  a  clandestine  interview  of  this 
nature,  to  speak  at  all.  I  must,  there- 
fore, beg  to  premise,  that  in  accord- 
ing to  your  pressing  solicitation  for 
this  meeting,  I  do  not  expect  that 
I  shall  be  insulted  by  any  confidence 
on  your  part,  that  has  for  its  basis  a 
compromise  of  my  duty  to^  the  Duke 
of — ,  or  of  my  allegiance  to  the  Earl 
of  Latimore.'* 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,'*  said  Mortimer, 
-with  a  placid  smile,  "  that  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  solicit  this  in- 
terview, are  of  the  purest  nature,  and 
such  as  I  apprehend  may  be  complete- 
ly answered,  without  any  breach  of 
•public  duty  or  private  friendship." 

*'  On  that  assurance,  sir,  I  sit 
down.** 

A  short 
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A  short  silence  ensued. 


*'You  may, perhaps,be surprised, sir 
said  Mortimer,  ^'  that  this  interview- 
would  take  place  here  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Marquis  of  Leverton  ? 


-9» 


'^  By  no  means — I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  devotedness  of  the  Marquis 
to  his  uncle  Lord  William,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  surprised  that  his  apart- 
ments should  be  occupied  by  his  un- 
cle's friend.  There  is  a  circumstance, 
however,  which  I  must  be  frank 
enough  to  observe  does  surprise  me. 
When  I  saw  you  at  Latimore  House, 
your  words  and  manner  evinced  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  a 
young  lady;  she,  I  mean,  who  was  so 
strangely  carried  off  from  the  Du- 
chess of  Derrinffton's.' 


,„,....  .  " 


«'  O,  Miss 
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**  O,  Miss  Melville,  you  mean," 
said  Mortimer,  coolly. 

*'The  same,"  replied  Elmer.  "I 
confess  I  am  surprised  at  your  present 
coolness  and  indifference  on  a  subject, 
>vhichat  that  time  apparently  affect- 
ed you  so  mucli,  as  to  throw  you  off 
your  guard,  and  induce  you  to  let  fall 
insinuations  of  a  suspicion,  the  most 
uncharitable.*' 

**  Did  it  really — I  dare  say  I  was  to 
blame.  But  be  it  as  it  may,ail  my  anx- 
iety on  her  account  is  at  au  end.  I  am 
new  perfectly  easy  respecting  Miss 
Melville." 

*' Are  you  indeed?  Is  she  then  safe? 
Is  she  preserved ?  Is  she  returned?" 
exclaimed  Elmer  vvith  eagerness  and 
warmth. 

'*  Ho\r 
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*^  How  now,  sir,  surely  you  are  not 
so  much  affect edy  as  to  be  thrown  off 
your  guard?  Yet  your  warmth  on  a 
subject,  which  ought  not  so  much  to 
interest  you,  might  induce  suspicions 
in  spite  of  charity." 

Elmer's  face  glowed  with  the  heat 
of  fire,  and  was  tinted  of  the  deepest 
crimson.  He  rose  from  his  chaif,  un- 
conscious that  he  did  so  ;  sat  down 
again — bit  his  lips,  and  betrayed  all 
the  symptoms  of  detected  guilt. 

Mortimer  folded  his  arms,  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  aifect- 
ed  to  sit  more  than  ever  at  his  ease. 
Elmer  had  nearly  recovered  from  his 
confusion, when  Mortimer,  with  seem- 
ing disregard  of  him,  observed— 

^  The  wind  blows  a  hurricane.      I 

ami 


Q 
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am  sorry  to  learn  that  there  has  been 
very  considerable  damage  done  at  sea 
by  the  late  storms." 

"  Storm  ! — What,   sir,  did  you  say 
a  storm  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir  1  Is  there  any  thing  mar- 
vellous in  a  storm  during  the  equinox? 
I  have  a  friend  on  board  the  Valiant, 
on  the  North-sea  station,  who  writes 
me  word — *' 

'*  Valiant  I — On  board  the  Valiant ! 
North-sea — Storm : — oh,  for  God's 
sake,  torture  me  no  longer.  You 
have  heard  of  her — you  have  discover- 
ed every  thing.  It  was  infamous,  I 
own  it,  but  kill  me  at  once,  and  do 
not  rack  me  on  this  torture  of  sus- 
pense.** 


<( 


I  will 
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**  I  will  not  torture  you,  young; 
man,"  said  Mortimer,  mingled  with 
dignity  and  tenderness,  ''guilty  as 
you  are.  The  British  laws  disdain  to 
torture  'even  the  murderer;  and  a 
Briton  ought  equally  to  disdain  the 
office  of  a  Torturer.  Receive  the 
blow  then— Oce^p^Y^  Melville  will  soon 
he  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  father, 
as  the  vile  assassins,  who  planned 
the  desperate  outrage^   are  knoxvn  /" 

''  Oh  God  !— No,  no,  no  !— Not 
knoxvn  ;  do  not  say  knoxvn  ;  let  them 
be  slalny  they  merit  it,  but  not  knoxvn. 
I  say,  strangle  us  in  private,  but  do 
not  let  the  world  point  at  our  graves 
in  scorn.*' 

Tears  started  in  the  eyes  of  Mor- 
timer ;   they  burst   the  restraint    his 
manly  spirit  struggled  to  enforce  up- 
on 
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on  them,  and  rolled  copiously  down 
his  cheek.  He  averted  his  face  from 
Elmer,  who  stood  with  his  hands 
clenched  together,  and  lifted  to  his 
forehead,  a  mute  and  motionless  sta- 
tue of  Remorse !  * 

After  a  few  minutes  pause,  Morti- 
mer, with  his  head  still  averted,  said, 
*' Sit  down,  sit  down  ;  I  have  much 
more  to  say  to  you.  I  did  not  ask 
this  interview  only  to  afflict  you.  If 
the  finger  of  Justice  has  probed  your 
festering  wound,  now  let  the  hand  of 
Mercy  pour  in  the  healing  balm." 

*'  Oh,  sii',  I  deserve  no  mercy  !* * 

**Mercyisnot  of  a  quality  thatcaa 
be  merited.  The  object  of  clemency  is 
the  criminal  whomJustice  has  stripped 
bare  of  every  plea,  and  Mercy  itself  it 

sk  celestial 
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a  celestial  shield  which  interposes 
between  the  uplifted  sword  of  Justice 
and  her  prostrate  victims !  Just  §uch, 

a  victim  is  Elmer  at  this  moment/^nd;/^^ 

■  ..'\  ^*--^ 

that  same  shield  of  Mercy  these  trenirt.  <^ 
blino'  hands  extend  o'er  his  devoted   ^^,  k 
head. — Say  then,  youth,  will  you  re-      -^ 
ceive  the  proffered  refuge?    Shall  this 
heart  of  mine  that  throbs,  that  pants 
to  press  thee,  penitent,  to  my  breast, 
say,  shall  it  know  such  bliss  ?" 

*Tenitent!  Yes, Flea ven  knows  how 
penitent  I  Ere  I  beheld  you  this  day, 
my  heart  revolted  at  the  part  I  had 
sustained  in  an  outrage,  to  whicli  no- 
thing, I  think,  but  the  infatuation, 
of  madnes>^  could  have  driven  nie. 
•  Already  have  I  proclaimed  my  peni- 
tence to  my what  shall  Ixail  him 

- — to  Lord  Latimore." 

VOL.  III.  K  "Have 
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**  Have  you  indeed  ?"  interrupted 
Mortimer.  "  And  have  you  with  the 
ztal  of  genuine  penitence  renounced 
his  guilty  service?  Then  welcome, 
"^velcome  to  these  arms." 

^'  Yet  hold,"  said  Elmer,  retreating 
from  the  offered  embrace.  '^  However 
powerful  the  impulse  that  I  feel  to 
{\y  into  the  arms  which  you  throw 
open  to  me,  and  it  is  the  strong- 
est feeling  which  I  ever  have  expe- 
rienced, still  let  me  not  forget,  that 
though  your  worth  were  even  great- 
er than  I  deem  it,  and  my  humilia- 
ting guilt  yet  more  humiliating,  both 
which  are  impossible,  still,  sir,  still 
must  I  ever  shrink  from  an  embrace 
with  you  !'* 

**   Horrible  prophecy  I"  exclaimed 
Mortimer,    clasping    his    hands   to- 
gether. 
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gether.  *^  Righteous  Providence, 
avert  its  dreadful  sentence  1"  Then, 
turning  to  Elmer, — "What  is  this  in- 
superable barrier  between  hearts  that 
ought — I  say,  what  is  this  obstacle?** 

**  The  will  of  Fate,*'  said  Elmer, 
"  whose  blind  decrees  have  forged  for 
me  fetters  that  I  cannot  break — chains 
in  which  the  destinies  of  Elmer  and 
of  Latimore  form  alternate  links.  Caix 
you  wonder  now?** 

**  I  wonder  more  than  ever !  Surely 
it  cannot  be.  Imagination  sickens  at 
the  bare  idea.  Latimore  would  never 
voluntarily  let  the  secret  escape  his 
lips.  Why  should  he  ?  For  what  end,  or 
purpose  should  he  blacken  his  own. 
fame?  And  if  imperious  necessity 
should  even  have  compelled  him  to 
become  his  own  accuser,  what  most 
K.  2  miraculous 
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sniraculous  conjunction  of  events  must 
liav^e  been  woven  to  form  a  woof  of 
fate  so  singularly  horrible  as  that  the 
confidant  he  chose  should  be  the—Tell 
me,  sir;  have  you  ever  heard  the  tale 
of  Mortimer  ?  Do  you  know  his  inju- 
ries, and  the  load  of  infamy  that  Lati- 
more  has  heaped  upon  this  head  ?  Do 
you  know  the  wrongs  of  Derrington, 
and  of  Olivia  ?" 

*'  I  know  them  all'*- 

"  And  knowing  them,  does  your 
callous  heart  still  cleave  to  the  D®mon 
that  with  worse  than  dsemoniac  malice, 
with  more  than  devil's  hate,  has  thus 
through  a  long  course  of  years  pursued 
and  persecuted  innocence,  that  might 
yie  with  angels'  purity,  and  worth  ex- 
alted as  mankind   e'er  saw  ?  Do  you 


5till  cling  to  Latimore  ?*' 


"He 
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^'  He  is  my  master  ;  I  have  ate  his 
bread.  He  has  raised  me  to  the  rank 
of  friend.  He  has  poured  every  secret 
of  his  soul  into  my  breast,  and  can  I 
then  abandon  him  ?'' 

.  "  He  is  a  murderer  !  Can  you  keep 
fellowship  with  one  whose  hands  are 
stained  with  human  blood  ?'* 

*'  I  know — he — aimed — a  deadly 
blow,  but  do  I  not  behold  in  you  the 
living  evidence  that  acquits  him  of  so 
foul  a  crime  P*' 

''  No.  He  raised  his  hand  with  niur-- 
derous  intent,  and  in  the  sight  of  Hea- 
ven is  as  much  the  murderer,  as  if  the 
blow  he  aimed  had  really  slaughtered. 
Does  he  not  himself  believe  n^e  dead  ? 
How  then  will  he  face  me  in  the  dread 
assembly  of  an  English  Court  of  Jus- 
tice ? 
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tice?  How  wiJl  the  towering  spirit  of 
Latimore  himself  cower  before  the  awe 
and  majesty  of  Equal  Laws,  which 
hurl  the  boldest  and  the  proudest  per- 
petrator of  an  injury  beneath  the  level 
of  the  meanest  injured  }" 

**1  dare  not  trust  myself  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  a  thought.  You  know  not 
Latimore  if  you  suppose  he  e*er  Mould 
island  arraionied  a  criminal.  Rather 
tlian  meet  that  hour,  he  would  lay 
waste  the  world,  if  the  alternative 
were  left  to  liim.  Then  let  m.e  warn 
you  of  your  danger,  sir;  you  cannot 
form  the  remotest  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power^  or  the  activity  of 
"i)i3  agents." 

'^  I  know  him  well  I  am  aware  no 
crime,  however  horrible  to  other  na- 
tures, would  prove   a  barrier  to   any 

purpose 
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purpose  formed  in  his  dark  soul  — 
When  he  shall  hear  that  Mortimer  sur- 
vived the  blow, which  he,  assassin-like, 
aimed  at  his  heart,  he  will  not  with 
theimpulse  of  humanity  rejoice  : — No, 
those  baleful  passions,  which  first  begat 
the  murderous  resolution  in  his  breast, 
nurtured  it  there,  till  time  and  oppor- 
tunity matured  it  to  a  deed,  and  then 
invig:orated  the  darino:  hand  of  homi- 
cide;  those  same  malignant  passions 
— that  dire  hate — that  proud  revenge, 
will  never  cease  to  busy  his  dis- 
tracted brain  for  means  of  extirpa- 
ting Mortimer,  till  o*er  the  lifeless 
corse  of  me  or  him  the  earth  for  ever 
closes." 

**  Forbid  it,  gracious  God  I"  e» 
claimed  Elmer.  ''  Oh  why  should  ii 
be  so?  Fly  then  to  some  distant  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,   and  still  be  dead  to 

Latimore 
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Latimore.  The  hideous  passions 
you  have  named  shed  o'er  his  better 
qualities  a  dark  and  sable  cloud, 
'tis  true;  but  virtue's  influence  and 
returning  reason  may  yet  dispel 
these  murky  vapours,  and  from 
its  present  gloom  the  noble  soul  of 
Latimore  may  hereafter  burst  more 
brilliant,  than  had  it  never  been  ob- 
scured.*' 

**  The  wish,  at  least,  does  honour  to 
your  heart,  young  man.  I  cannot  tell 
you  in  how  great  degree  it  gladdens 
me,  to  see  a  youth,  schooled  for  so 
long  a  period,  under  such  a  tutor,  e- 
vince  such  generous  feelings." 

**  In  pity,  sir,  call  not  attention 
hack  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am.  Com- 
pare not  me  with  Latimore.  In  him 
ambition's  crimes  are  softened  down, 

aijtd 
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and  shaded  by  his  brilliant  talents,  and 
his  vast  attainments  ;  and  had  he  even 
been  exhibited  to  Vulgar  gaze  as  a 
detected  murderer,  the  nmititude 
had  rather  wept  than  mocked  him. 
Not  so  is  it  with  inc.  What  palliating 
plea  can  I  advance  for  parting  with 
integrity — for  hatching  and  dissemi- 
nating slanderous  lies,  to  transplant 
honest  men  from  office  ?  Or  for  con- 
nivino*  at  the  horrid  outra^^e  that  bore 
a  daughter  from  a  father's  fond  pro- 
tection, and  doomed  her  to  a  life  of 
thraldom  in  a  foreign  land  ? — Who 
will  enquire  beyond  the  superfices  of 
the  fact,  that  one  Elmer  was  tlie 
Great  IMan's  tool,  and  while  tlie  tear 
of  pity  mingles  with  the  voice  of 
censure  in  the  tale  of  Latimorc,  one 
general  feeling  of  disgust  shall  shouts^ 
the  infamy  of  Elmer.'* 

k5  The 
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Tlie  firmness  of  Mortimer  was  shak- 
en, and  the  convulsion  of  his  features 
betrayed  the  emotions  of  his  heart. 
He  took  the  hand  of  Ehner,  and  pres- 
sing it,  said — 

**  You  judge  yourself  severely .^ — 
Think  not  I  mean  to  flatter  you. 
You  have>  beyond  all  doubt,  been 
driven  wide  away  from  honour's  path, 
yet  in  this  voluntary  return  you  make 
amends.  I  am  no  stranger  to  your 
situation/' 

*'  Return  I  alas,  sir,  still  you  know 
me  not;  you  cannot  even  have  a  con- 
ception of  my  hazardous  position. — 
When  first  I  knew  Lord  Latimore  my 
l.eart  was  free  from  guile  as  is  the 
new-born  babe's.  Accident  made  me 
useful  to  him.  My  employment  pla- 
ced me  near  his  person,  and  often  in 
bis  presence.      His  wondrous  talents, 

the 
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the  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  the  com- 
pass of  his  reasonings,  raised  him 
to  the  standard  of  a  deity  in  my 
opinion,  while  every  day  and  hour 
some  new  testimony  of  his  favour 
sunk  upon  my  heart.  To  the  ties  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  a  third  was 
added,  when  1  knew  his  story,  much 
more  powerful  than  either.  These- 
nnited,  have  formed  within  my  breast 
a  feelins;  no  lano'uai^e  can  describe. — 
Stronger  than  j)ity  far,  yet  infinitely 
more  respectful ;  its  gradual  influence 
has  been  to  interweave  the  destiny 
of  my  patron  with  my  own,  so  that  I 
am  persuaded  were  the  perpetration 
of  another  nmrder,  the  only  mode  of 
warding  off  disgrace  from  Latiiioie, 
such  was,  nay,  believe  me,  such  is 
the  nature  of  that  interest  I  feel  for 
him,  1  should  not  hesitate  to  be  the 
murd^Aiv'!. 


c^t 
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''  Oh  do  not   utter  such    horrid 
Words:  you  know  not  what  you  say*'* 

'^  Be  not  deceived,  sir ;  *tis  not  the 
sudden  impulse  of  a  fleeting  passion 
that  has  unslipped  from  caution's 
trammel  a  rebellious  tongue.  No, 
Mortimer,  no;  my  lips  have  simply 
given  utterance  to  the  firm,  immovea- 
ble determination  of  a  heart  that 
beats  for  Latimore  alone*" 

"    Infatuation — dreadful    infatua- 
tion." 

*'  Call  it  by  what  name  you  will.  I 
am  instructed  to  use  no  more  disguise 
with  you.  Know  then,  that  Lati" 
more  shudders  at  the  mere  possibility 
of  Mortimer^s  existence.  You  can 
as  well  comprehend  the  causes  of  his 
dread  as  I  can  explain  them^     Were 

he 
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he  to  meet  your  gaze,  no  basilisk's 
could  prove  more  certain  deatL  He 
hates,  he  loathes  you^"  ' 

*^Need  Mortimer  be  told  of  this? 
But  you  have  said  you  were  instructed^ 
sir.  Does  he  then  know  of  this  our 
meeting  P*'^ 

"  There  is  no  movement  of  my 
soul  that  is  concealed  from  him*  He 
is  to  me  more  than  myself,  or  rather 
I  have  no  self,  but  Latimore  exists 
in  me.  To  prop  the  hollow  repu- 
tation of  his  name,  I  have  annihilated 
all  nature's  springs  and  motions  in  my 
heart.  His  triumph  o'er  his  foes;  the 
preservation  of  his  splendid  charac- 
ter, is  now  the  only  vivid  principle 
within  me.  These  objects  are 
the  only  deities  I  serve;  to  them 
I  ponsecrate  my  powers>.  my  prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples,  my  passions;  nay,  on  their 
altar  do  I  immolate  my  soul's  eternal 
hopes." 

'*  Horrid  !    horrid!    horrid  T'     ex- 
claimed Mortimer,  with  the  strongest 
emotions     of  despair.     "  Thou  lost,^ 
lost  wretch  !  What  shall  I  say  to  thee  ? 
Blasphemer!    Parricide!    Yes,   Parri- 
cide, I  say.     Monster,  behold  in  me  a 
Father!  Well  mavest  thou  tremble: 
well  may  all  horrors,   dreadful  to  hu- 
man  sight  and  thought,  make  hide- 
ous   thy    countenance.     Go,    go    to. 
Latimore. — Go,     ask   for  the    sword 
smeared     with    thy     father's    blood- 
Then  hie  thee   hither  quickly,    and 
in  a  parent's  life-blood  come  imbrue 
thy   hands ;    pluck    this    heart,     thy 
fa — ther's  heart,  and  bear  it  as  the  seal 
of  thy    infernal    friendship    with  a. 
diem  on." 

Elmer 
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Elmer  stood  motionless.  His  eyes 
were  glassy,  and  fixed  upon  his  ago- 
nised father;  his  hair  stood  erect;  his 
hands  were  clenched,  and  he  drew  his 
breath  in  the  painful  and  quick  man- 
ner of  one  expiring  in  convulsions. — 
Not  a  word  spoke  his  horrible  sur- 
prise ;  not  a  tear  told  how  his  heart- 
strings were  strained.  His  limbs  failed 
him,  and  with  a  loud  groan  he  sunk 
senseless  on  the  floor  ! 

'^  Help  !  help!'*  shrieked  Morti'- 
mer,  opening  the  study  door.  •*  Help,, 
help,  there,  help  V*  ^ 

The  Marquis  of  Leverton  and  Cap- 
tain Melville,  who  were  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  rushed  into  the  study,  and 
discovered  the  distracted  Mortimer 
upon  the  floor,  bending  in  agony  over 
the  convulsed  frame  of  his  son. 

"  I  have 
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"  I  have  murdered  him!  I  have 
murdered  him  !"' exclaimed  Mortimer. 
**  My  boy  !  my  boy  !  live  but  to  pro- 
nounce my  pardon. "^ 

The  Captain  attempte-d  to  reason 
with  the  wretched  father,  while  the 
more  active  Marquis  ran  to  order 
medical  assistance. 

In  a  few  minutes  nature   overcame 
the  violent  shock  it  had  sustained. — 
The  convulsive  heaving  of  the  breath 
ceased,  and  a  flood  of  tears  succeeded. 
When  Elmer  first  raised  his  eyes,  they 
glanced  on  Mortimer,  who  was  kneel- 
ing by  his  side,  and  holding  his  hand, 
affectionately    pressed    to     his    lips^ 
With  an  effort  he  raised  himself  also 
on   his   knees,    and   while  tears   still 
trickled   down    his    cheeks,     with   a 
look  expressive  of  the  workings    of 

his 
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his  soul,  he  uttered  the  monosyllable, 
"Father,"  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
spoke  volumes  to  the  comprehensive, 
feeling  mind  of  Mortimer. 

**He  lives !  My  son,  my  son,"  cried 
Mortimer  in  extacy,  and  clasped  him 
to  his  breast.  *'0,  hour  of  joy," 
continued  he,  *'  I  clasp  my  child,  my 
long  lost  Edward  to  my  breast.  He 
lives  and  loves  me." 

At  that  moment  Captain  Melville 
struck  the  sight  of  Elmer.  As  if  a 
flash  of  lightning  had  blasted  him,  he 
fell  at  his  full  length  upon  the  floor, 
exclaiming — "  Hide  me,  oh,  in  mercy, 
hide  me  from  his  power  :  it  destroys 


me." 


Both  Mortimer   and  the    Captain 
strove  by  the  tenderest  expressions 

ta 
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to  calm  his  agitated  mind.  **  Look 
up,  look  up,  poor  soul,"  said  Melville. 
Tis  Latimorc  alone  is  guilty." 


«i  > 


"  Am  not  I  the  agent  of  his  guilt? 
Oh  do  not  then  profane  the  charities 
of  your  nature,  sir,  by  such  ill-be- 
stowed compassion.  Will  not  our 
crimes  conjointly  be  proclaimed?  Will 
not  infamy  descend  upon  us  both  ? 
One  common  ruin  will  overwhelm 
the  master  and  the  servant,  and  one 
eternal  monument  perpetuate  our 
crimes.'* 

"  Thanks  to  a  good  Providence/* 
said  Captain  Melville,  *^  the  crime 
has  been  defeated,  and  if  it  be  not 
the  fault  of  Lalimore  himself,  his 
name  may  yet  descend  unsullied  to 
posterity,  and  we  may  all  be  happy. 
Instead  of  unavailing  sorrow  for  the 

past, 
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past,  young  man,  evinceyour  genuine 
repentance  by  a  zeal  to  bring  about 
that  reconciliation,  which  Providence 
perhaps  placed  you  in  the  situation 
you  hold,  for  the  very  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting." 

Mortimer  joined  iia  this  charita- 
ble sentiment,  and  upon  the  return 
of  the  Marquis  such  further  explana- 
tions and  instructions  were  on  all 
sides  afforded,  as  caused  the  mind  of 
Elmer  gradually  to  admit  the  hope, 
that  the  proud  spirit  of  his  patron 
might  possibly  bend  to  circumstances, 
and  every  barrier  to  the  general  happi- 
ness thus  be  removed.  With  this 
faint  hope,  amidst  a  host  of  apprehen- 
sions, he  left  his  new  allies,  and  once 
more  returned  to  Latimore,  with 
written  overtures  of  a  general  oblivion 
of  the  past,  signed  by  Mortimer,  the 

Captain^ 
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Captain,  and  the  Marquis,  who  pled- 
ged himself  for  the  signature  of  Lord 
William  Derrington, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


The  Mash  of  Peace. 

JjEFORE  Elmer  reached  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Earl,  the  courier,  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  Greenwich, 
had  returned  with  the  unsuccessful  ti- 
dings, that  the  sailor  had  not  been 
home,  nor  was  expected  till  the  fol- 
lowing day.  This  intelligence  Lati- 
more  imparted  to  his  Secretary,  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  chamber. 

**  It  matters  not,  my  Lord,"  said 

Elmer, 
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Elmer.  "The  important  interview  just 
passed,  has  left  us  nothing  more  to 
learn." 

*^  How  now — what  ails  you,  man  ? 
By  your  visage,  I  perceive,  it  was  an 
honest  ghost  I  saw.  Is  it  one  of  flesh 
and  blood,  or  of  that  aerial  substance, 
that  my  sword  can  penetrate  it  not? 
In  brief,  sir,  docs  Mortimer  tread  this 
earth,  or  was  it  his  floating  likeness  in 
the  air  that  blasted  me?" 

'*  Mortimer — Mortimer  lives  I** 

*  Indeed  !'*  cried  the  Earl,  his  breast 
expanding.  "  Well,  so  does  Latimore. 
What  else  ?  What  was  his  errand 
here?" 

"  A  most  gracious  one,  my  Lord. — 
He  came  to  bestow  his  unasked  for- 
giveness, 
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giveness,    and  to  court  a  reconcilia* 
tion." 

*'  Ha — ha — ha,"  uttered  Latimore, 
in  a  convulsive  laugh.   **  Reconcilia^ 
tion  /  Ha — ha — ha.     Thou  dolt,  thou 
fool !     Hear  me,    recording   Spirits : 
When  winter's  ice  shall  float  in  sum- 
mer's  streams;  when  rains  shall  scorch, 
and    lightning's    fires    shall    refresh 
earth's   verdure;   when  the  pale  bor- 
rowed light  of  Hecate  shall  eclipse  its 
source,  the  Sun ;  or  when  the  axis  of 
this  globe  shall  snap,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre North  and  South  embrace;  then — 
no,  not  then  willl  be  reconciled  to  the 
tUing  I  hate — I  loathe." 

As  he  spoke  his  teeth  gnashed  hor- 
ribly, and  he  stamped  his  foot  as  in  the 
act  of  trampling  on  something  most 
odious  and  hatefuU 

Elmer 
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Elmer  clasped  his  hands  despond- 
ingly,  and  heaved  a  deep-drawn  sigh, 

^' Why  that  desponding  face  and  air?" 
said  Latimore.  **  Have  you  told  all, 
or  is  there  yet  to  come  something  to 
sanction  such  a  coward  countenance 
as  that  ?  Heard  you  aught  of  the  girl — 
of  Beauclair — of  the  means  by  which 
this  Mortimer  escaped  the  death  this 
arm  designed  him,or  any  other  tidings?" 

**0h  much,  much  more,  my  Lord  ; 
so  much  that  I  indulged  visions  of 
happiness,  which  the  rooted  hatred 
you  have  breathed  has  changed  to 
scenes  of  horror." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  dread  so  much? 
Is  it  for  me  or  for  my  enemies  you 
fear?  If  I  am  the  object  of  your  kind 
apprehensions,   pr'ythee  discard  your 

tender 
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tender  fears   for  me.     Let  the  dwarf 
phalanx    come.     The    virtuous  Der- 
rington,   and   this  mighty  Mortimer, 
united  with  the  father   Melville,  and 
the  lover   Leverton,     inspire  in    this 
breast  no  more  of  awe  or  terror,  than 
feels  the  adamantine  rock,  which  rears 
its  dauntless  head  in  scorn  of  ocean's 
loudest  rage,  when   from  a  little  bird 
of  passage  a  downy  feather  falls,   and 
the  air  wafts  it  towards  its  flinty  bo* 
som.     Sir,  I    would  crush  the  utmost 
efforts  of  their  united  power  and  wis^ 
dom  with  a  thought.  There  is  no  word 
in  usage  among  men  that  can  convey 
to  you  a  just  perception  of  the  con- 
temptuous, the  derisive  feelings,  which 
the  hostility  of  such  a  pigmy  host  ex- 
cites within  my  breast.     Away  with 
appi'ehgnsions  then,  and  let  me   kuo\<f 
tlfe  worst.*' 

¥0L»   III.  L  No 
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No  alternative  now  presented  itself 
to  Elmer,  and  in  the  best  manner  the 
agitation  of  his  mind  permitted  him, 
lie  disclosed  every  circumstance. 

The  strong  emotions  of  Latimore's 
mind  burst  forth  occasionally  as  El- 
mer impressed  on  it  the  important 
facts,  that  Oceana  was  01ivia*s  daugh- 
ter, and  the  child  of  Lord  William 
Derrington  ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
ibund  a  father  in  the  arch-foe  of  his 
patron,  Mortimer.  When  he  conclu- 
ded, Latimore  exclaimed^ — 

"Why this  is  marvellous  indeed  ! — 
A  chain  of  wonders  !  ^  You  the  ijou- 
of  Mortimer;  you,  whom  chance  re- 
commended to  my  notice,  and  whoni' 
Fat€  made  my  confidant;' — you  the 
son  of  Mortimer  !  Again,  she,  whom 
chance  brought  into  the  neighbour- 

teaod 


hood  of  my  sisters,  and  whom  Fate 
ordained  should  catch  my  sleeping 
exclamations ;  she  the  daughter  of 
Olivia  and  Derrrngton!  Vv'hy  the 
Fates  now  work  indeed,  and  their  ope- 
rations are  worth  the  regard  of  Lati- 
more.  When  did  you  propose  to  return 
tny  answer,  sir,  to  these  overtures  ?" 

**  As  early  after  day- break  as  possi- 
ble, since  it  is  probable  that  Captaia 
Latimore  and  his  charge  may  arrive 
here  very  early/' 

^^  There  was  another  stroke  of  Fate, 
that  he,  my  brother,  should  through 
my  own  interest,  at  a  sudden  notice, 
take  the  command  on  that  very  sta- 
tioii,  as  if  o'ii  purpose  to  save  the  vie* 
tim  of  my  jealousy,  and  return  her 
here  to  blast  my  reputation  with  her 
evidence.     Tbes€  coincidencies  form 

I*  ii         ^     a  woof 
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a  woof  of  fate,  the  threads  of  which 
I  must  unravel  instantly. 

'*  You  may  retire,  I  would  be  alone. 
\Vl.en  I  shall  have  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  action  suited  to  the  dignity 
and  bearing  of  my  nature,  you  shall 
be  informed." 

**  j\Iay  the  spirits  of  Humanity 
and  Love  direct  vour  resolution  to 
the  paths  of  peace,"  said  Elmer,  and 
T\ith'drew.  '^ 

Alone,  thus  Latimore  murmured 
out  his  feelin<>s  : — 

"Humanity'.  Love!  Paths  of 
Peace !  Said  he  not  so  ?  Let  him 
go  seek  them,  they  are  the  boons  of 
Fate  to  mole-eyed  grovelling  men,who 
amble   round  the  circle  marked  out 

by 
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by  compasses  of  moderat'oi.  Be- 
yond the  limits  of  that  circle  there 
are  no  paths  of  peace;  and  he  who 
dare  obtain  the  glory  of  separation 
from  the  vulgar  throng  must  on  that 
glory  live.  'Tis  food,  meet  only  for 
the  children  of  distinguished  birth, 
whose  souls  are  sparks  of  lustrous 
Jupiter,  en)itted  from  their  reful- 
gent source  to  kindle  in  a  mould  of 
clay  the  fires  of  divinity. — These  sti- 
mulate a^man  to  deeds  so  far  remov- 
ed in  altitude  and  compass  from  tlie 
ploddings  of  the  common  herd,  that 
he  is  worshipped  as  a  deity,  or  as  a 
devil  dreaded.  What  then  am  1  ?  I 
have  outstepped  their  circle ;  lam 
bbrn  of  Jupiter.  I  feel  within  me  all 
the  light  and  energies  peculiar  to  my 
birth.  I  sought  a  name  that  might 
have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  all  ancient 
constellations  by    its    glory.      What 

will 
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\villit  be?  Spirit  of  him,  who  first  in- 
structed iTie  to  open  the  mysterious 
Urn  of  DestinyaJulian  of  Rosenbergh, 
arise,  and  aid  me  to  explore  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Fates  in  such  a  combina- 
tion of  events,  and  such  a  chaos  of 
ambiguous  aspects,  as  now  torment 
me.'* 

Here  Latimore  paused,  and  draw- 
ing forth  his  horoscope,  placed  it  on 
a  table,  and  stood  some  time  silently 
contemplating  it : — then  raising  his 
hand  hastily  to  his  forehead—**  By 
all  the  powers  of  the  malignant,  but 
it  answers,*'  exclaimed  he.  **This  is 
the  forty-fifth  year  from 'my  birth. 
Julian,  thou  wert  too  true  an  oracle: 
' — ^Yes,  yes,  it  gathers  round  me  now ; 
now  the  dark  shades  are  weaving  io 
my  destiny.  Oh,  shall  it  be  a  shade 
~a  passing  gloom  ?  or  is'  the  cloud 

more 
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more  black  than  total  darkness, 
which  is  fast  moving  liither,  the 
bearer  of  that  destruclion  which  old 
Julian  threatened  ?  How  shall  I 
avert  it?  Mortimer  and  Elmer ;  Der- 
lington  and  the  offspring  of  Olivia  ! 
Ah,  there,  there  lies  the  mischief. 
**  The  evil  threatened  lies  near  Ollviay* 
said  Julian,  and  now,  in  the  image  of 
herself,  the  person  of  her  child,  that 
evil  comes," 

His  brain  grew  giddy  with  the  ra- 
pid whirl  of  painful  thoughts,  and  the 
dark  passions  of  his  soul  now  rose  to 
action.  Revenge  now  held  a  blazing 
torch  to  Memory,  and  threw  a  blood- 
red  light  on  scenes  where  Mortimer 
and  Derrington  had  triumphed  over 
X^timore. — Next  Hate  exhibited  a 
mirror  to  his  mind,  in  which  he  saw 
Elmer,  the  confidant  of  his  breast,  em-, 
brace  with  filial  lave,,    the    creature 

that 
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that  he  loathed  ;  and  tlien  Ambition 
blew  a  loud  alarum  in  his  ears,  that 
iianger  in  the  resurrection  of  his  foes 
approached  the  tower  of  liis  greats 
TiCss.  At  one  moment  his  lofty 
^oul  upbraided  him  v,'ith  cowardice, 
in  submitting  to'  the  suggestions  of 
a  pretended  reconciliation,  and  the 
next.  Revenge  and  Hate  gloried  in 
the  mean  stratagem,  that  might  se* 
cure  their  victims.  Tlie  meaner  pas- 
sions triumphed  in  tlie  end,  ,  There 
seemed  no  armour  suited  to  ambition, 
iior  was  tliere  any  combatant  actually 
in  arms  against  it  1  But  Revenge 
and  Hate  beheld  their  victims,  and 
all  the  self-command  of  Latimorc 
was  requisite  to  repress  their  rage. 
Hate  would  perhaps  have  rushed  with 
eagerness  upon  its  prey,  and  murder- 
ed Mortimer,  had  not  Revenge  point- 
ed to  a  more  distant  object  in  Ocea- 
«a;  through  whom  the  iword  of  Hate 

would. 
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would  pierce  its  object  with  a  ten-fv ' 
death. 

Thi^  thought  once  admitted,  fixed 
itself  firmly  in  the  brain,  the  heart 
of  Latiniore. 

"  She  dies'.  She  dies  1*'  exultingly 
exclaimed  he.  *'  Revenge,  hencefortli,. 
thou  art  my  idol  1  Oh  thou  mysterious 
cliain  of  wonderful  events,  say,  who  is 
thy  creator  !  Whence  sprang  the  first 
link  in  my  destiny,  and  what  [#ower 
rivetted  that  \\uk  to  tlie  next,  until 
tlius  shackled  I  find  myself  the  prison- 
er of  circumstance — alike  unable  to 
undo  the  past,  and  to  prevent  the  fu-- 
ture. — Fettered  to  a  point,  I  stand  like 
a  chained  slave,  my  task  decreed  me. 
— Oh  who  would  have  believed  it,  that 
d  soul  hke  mine,  partaking  of  all  the 
glorious  and  god-like  essences;  full  of" 

L  S  alU 
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a]l  seeds  of  good,  and  great,  and  hap<* 
py,  should  thus  in  ripeness  bear  fruit 
hideous  to  sight,  and  venomous  to 
taste. — Yet  so  it  is,  and  will  be.  For 
it  were  self-mockery  to  hope  for  any 
future  monument  than  what  the  exe- 
cration of  posterity  will  raise,  and  for 
the  present  hour,  oh  it  is  gall,  is  worm- 
wood ! — Yet  can  I  not  be  other  than  I 
am,  nor  frame  my  mind  to  think  on 
other  deeds  than  such  as  vulgar  souls 
will  execrate.  Well,  let  them — still 
they  shall  constrainedly  confess,  even 
by  their  execration  of  my  triumph, 
that  I  was  triumphant.  Aye,  there 
shines  the  ray  that  lights  me  onwarcL 
Swelling  soul,  thou  shalt  be  gratified. 
Insulted  pride,  thou  shalt  be  avenged. 
Hood -winked  mortals,  as  ye  are,  ye 
Derringtons,  ye  Mortimers,and  Elmers, 
come,  aye  come  to  my  sight..  My  eyes 
shall  welcome  you,  as  do  the  basilisk's 
the  nnwary  traveller,  to  fix  you  to 
V  your 
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your  death-  Yes,  Fate  has  made  yoa^ 
hateful,  loathsome  to  ray  soul,  and 
what  I  loath  and  hate  shall  I  not  des- 
troy ?  And  what  I  would  destroy, 
that  must  I  ensnare. — ^Quiet  llien, 
proud  heart.  What  though  I  wouKi 
have  chosen  to  have  measured  strength 
^vith  strength,  no  equal  is  there  in  the 
ranks  of  men  stands  forth  to  cope  witiv 
me.  If  then  an  adder  stings  me,  or  a 
rat  crawls  noisome  in  my  path,  shall  I 
not  kill  them  ?  Yes,  yes,  my  soul. — I 
will,  I  must,  e'en  though  I  stoop  to 
crush  them." 

Here  he  dispatched' Durand  to  sum- 
mon Elmer*  Heinformed  theastonish- 
ed  Secretary,  that  having  meditated 
thoroughly  on  their  proposals,  lie  had 
resolved  to  accept  the  profFered  treaty 
of  amity,  on  these  conditions^  that 
the  seal  of  everlasting  silence  should^ 

be 
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be  impressed  upon  the  lips  of  Derring- 
ton,  of  Leverton,  and  Mortimer,  and 
that  the  latter  should,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, avoid  his  presence.  That  Ocea- 
na should  be  taught  to  attribute 
her  late  enthraldom  to  the  machina- 
tion of  some  desperate  loA^r,  and 
that  the  history  of  her  birth  should 
be  softened  as  much  as  possible,  *'  On 
these  conditions,'*  concluded  Lati- 
more,  "  the  Derringtons  and  Lati- 
morcs  are  once  more  frieuds,  and  I  at 
least  will  seek  occasion  to  do  away  aU 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  this  reconci- 
liation*'* 

"  My  gracious  Lord,  and  benefac- 
tor, how  shall  I  express  my  joy?'*  cried 
Elmer.  *'  This  marvellous  change 
from  Misery  to  Bliss,  transports  me  1 
How  am  I  to  account  for  such  a  blest 
transition?'* 

''  Oh, 
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"  Oh,  waste  not  time,  good  Elmer, 
in  wonder  at  the  things  you  cannot 
comprehend.  All  is  wonderful ;  even 
the  mere  motion  of  our  fingers  through 
the  air.  We  know  not  by  what  pow- 
er we  thus  saw  atoms  into  halves;  nor 
stop  we  to  investigate.  Why  then 
marvel  at  the  operation  of  the  will  ? 
It  is  enough  to  know,  it  surely  will 
content  you  to  be  told,  that  Latimore 
has  acquired  the  mastery  of  his  once 
ungovernable  passions,  and  will  en- 
deavour to  imitate  the  Christian  vir* 
tues  of  his  former  enemies." 

Elmer  doubted — Elmer  hoped; — 
again  he  doubted,  and  again  he  hoped. 
Such,  however,  was  his  knowledjre 
of  his  patron's  character,  that  after 
some  further  explanation  for  the  de- 
tail of  their  future  conduct,  he  quit- 
ted  him  with  more  of  doubt  tlian  hope.- 

CHAP 
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CHAP.  XII. 

..  Fake  and  True*^     ,^ 

X  HE  restoration  of  Oceana  to  Ler 
friends,  her  introduction  to  her  real' 
father,  and  her  consequent  acquaint- 
ance with  such  parts  of  her  mother*s 
history  as  did  not  militate  against  that 
treaty  of  amrty  with  Latimore,  which 
Lord  WiUiam  with  an  effort  of  genu- 
ine charity  signed,  took  place  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Froni  that  hour  the  dis- 
order of  Lord  William  rapidly  abat- 
ed, and  in  a  few  days  he  was  per- 
fectly restored  to  bis  usual  state  of 
health. 

The: 
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The  suspicions  which  Oceana  had 
entertained  of  the  Earl   of  Latimore, 
were  sioftened  down   by  the  shew  of 
reconciliation  between  her  father  and 
that   nobleman,  while    her  gratitude 
to   her    deliverer's  brother,  and  her 
affection    for  his  sisters,    completed 
their     obliteration     from    a    bosom 
ever  more  willing  to  acquit  than  to 
condemn.      The  new  and  powerful 
feelings  too,  which  the  public  acknow- 
ledgment   of  Lord  William   created 
in  her  breast,  for  a  time  precluded  al- 
most every  other.     The  happy   father 
himself  could  neither  talk  or  think 
on     any    other     object      thaa    hi» 
Oceana. 

Nor  did  the  exquisite  sense  of  gra- 
titude and  affection  which  she  hour- 
ly evinced  for  Captain  Melville,  nor 
the  repetition  of  the  enchanting  ap- 
pellation,  **   Father,"    which    habit 

made^ 
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made  her  frequently  address  to  him, 
excite  the  least  pain  or  jealousy  in 
Lord  William,  but  rather  endeared 
them  both  the  more  to  him,  as  it  so 
pleasingly  displayed  the  excellence 
of  each.  Whatever  would  please 
Oceana  became  the  study  of  her  fa- 
ther. The  worthy  Hanbury  and 
his  daughter  Emma  were  summon- 
ed from  Tenby  to  Salt- Hill,  as  the 
friends  of  Oceana.  The  Ladies 
Julia  and  Amelia  were  constantly 
at  Salt-Hill,  as  friends  of  Oceana,  and 
Elmer  Sydney,  as  the  son  of  Mon- 
timer,  and  Winterton,  as  Chaperon 
to  Amelia,  generally  accompanied 
them.  One  there  was  who  midst  the 
general  joy  seemed  sad.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Leverton,  who  had  outstripped 
the  zeal  of  all,  in  his  efforts  for  the 
restoration  of  Oceana,  had  evinced 
tlie  fewest  symptoms  of  joy  at  her  re- 
turn; 
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turn  ;  though  not  one  among  them  all 
so  strongly  felt  tlie  influence  of  her 
presence  on  tlieir  peace  as  Leverton. 
IJis  uncle  observed  his  sadness,  and 
rallied  him  upon  it. — **Sir,"  replied 
the  Marquis,  "  while  I  live  I  shall 
lament  that  it  was  Latimore,  not  Le- 
verton, who  risked  his  life  for  Oceana* 
Have  you  not  marked  her  eye  dwell 
with  rapture  on  her  preserver  ?'* 
*'  With  gratitude  I  have,*'  rejoined 
Lord  William.  "Would  to  God  I 
could  so  flatter  myself,"  cried  Lever- 
ton,  '*then  I  might  hope."  '  **  I  tell 
you,"  exclaimed  Lord  William,  *'that 
she  was  preserved  for  you  alone.  My 
happiness,  my  dear  boy,  is  incom- 
plete, unless  you  win  your  cousin. 
- — She  must,  she  shall  be  yours."  Le- 
verton sighed,  and  Lord  Derrington 
smiled. 

From 
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From  that  time  Lord  William 
sought  opportunities  of  sounding  the 
inclinations  of  his  daughter,  and 
received  daily  some  additional  reason 
to  encourage  tlic  hopes  of  his  ne- 
phew. 

'  Oceana  herself,  by  no  very  slow 
gradation,  unfolded  to  the  eyes  of 
the  observing  friends  who  now  sur- 
rounded her,  a  distinction  in  her  es- 
teem for  the  Marquis  of  Leverton, 
superior  to  that  which  she  sincerely 
cherished  for  her  generous  deliverer, 
and  an  affection  far  niore  glowing 
than  that  which  the  present  kind 
fondness  of  her  new  parent,  or  eyen 
the  first^felt,  and  more  deeply  rooted 
tenderness  of  her  adopting  father  had 
inspired  in  her  heart. 

Every  one,    ejccept  the    Marquisi 

himself. 
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himself,  saw  plainly  that  he  was  the 
object  of  the  preference  of  Ocean  a. 
He  still  sighed  to  himself  his  regrets, 
that  it  had  not  been  his  destiny  to 
have  plunged  into  the  briny  flood> 
and  to  have  borne  the  enviable  title 
of  Oceana's  Preserver-  Nor  was  it 
till  the  avowed  declaration  of  Captaia 
Latimore  in  favour  of  another  object 
rendered  all  pretension  to  Oceana 
impossible,  that  Leverton  permit- 
ted himself  to  renew  those  hopes, 
which  the  splendid  achievement  of 
his  imaginary  rival  had  for  a  time  de- 
stroyed. 

^The  fair  maid,  who  had  captivat- 
ed the  affections  of  the  generous  sou 
of  Neptune,  was  Emma  Hanburyj 
the  little  "Welsh  Beauty,"  as  she 
was  denominated  by  the  party  at 
Salt-Hill,  who  unanimously  applaud- 
ed 
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cd  the  good  senise  and  correct  taste  of 
the  Captain,  and  zealously  exerted 
themselves  to  forward  a  union,  to 
Avhich,  in  spite  of  the  romantic  spirit 
of  the  times,  no  one  obstacle  was 
started.  The  wedding-day  was  there- 
fore fixed,  and  the  indispensable 
patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Derri ng- 
ton,  through  the  interests  of  Lord 
William  and  the  Marquis,  was  ob- 
tained for  the  bride  elect,  inr  spite  of 
her  humble  origin,  and  her  scanty 
fortune. 

Her  Grace  of  Derrington  was  never 
more  happy  than  when  her  talents  for 
match-making  were  employed.  Oceana 
soon  felt  their  power.  The  Duchess 
had  been  reconciled  to  her  son's  re*- 
jection  of  the  treaty  with  Lady  Julia, 
by  his  unasked  proposal  to  join  in 
the  disposal  of  the  estate  which  he 

had 
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Lad  learnt  was  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  mother  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere of  Fashion,  even  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season. — This  step,  and  the 
rank  and  fortune  which  recent  cii:-r 
cumstances  had  bestowed  upon  Oce- 
ana, had  induced  her  Grace  to  declare 
herself  in  favour  of  the  union  of  her 
Darling  with  his  cousin,  and  the 
Duke's  sign  manual  followed  of  course. 
That  nobleman  himself  was  indeed  far 
from  displeased  at  the  alteration  of 
affairs,  which  rendered  a  journey  to 
Vivay  unnecessary,  and  left  him  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  English  field 
sports. 

The  Duchess  passed  three  days  at 
Salt-Hill  in  compliment  to  Lord  Wil- 
liam and  his  daughter,  and  then  the 
whole  party  removed  to  wind  up  the 
winter  campaign   of  fashion   at  the 

head- 
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head-quarters  of  its  sovereign,  at  Der* 
rington- House. 

The  story  of  Oceana,  and  her  ap- 
proaching nuptials  with  the  heir  of  the 
House  of  Derrington,  became  the 
leading  topics  of  conversation  in  the 
fashionable  world,  seasoned  with  the 
usual  ingredients  of  scandal  and  exag- 
geration, as  the  following  characteris* 
tic  epistle,  from  "Lady  Lustre  to  Lady 
Howard,"  will  illustrate  :— 

^*My  dearest  Letitia  Matilda* 

**  I  am  so  excessively  fatigued  I  caur 
scarcely  hold  the  pen,  but  my  anxiety 
to  oblige  you,  my  dear  creature,  with 
the  particulars  I  promised  will  enable- 
me  to  overcome  the  toil  of  writing. 
1  am  this  instant  returned  from  Picca- 
dilly. Derrington- House,  my  sweet 
love,  is  more  charming,  more  exhila- 
rating 
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rating  than  ever.      I  am  quite  in  the 
hoTTors  to  think  your  old  uncle's  gout 
keeps  you  so  long  out  of  the  world, 
especially  as  my  present  influence  with 
the  Duchess  would  be  of  such  service 
to  you.     But  you  must  make  yourself 
as  happy  as  you  can,  though  I  really 
wonder  your  patieilce  is  not  exhausted 
to  hear  of  the  supreme  pleasures  of  our 
world  in  the  metropolis,  while    you 
arc  confined  to  the  horrid  precincts  of 
Howard  Castle.   But  to  the  purport  of 
my  letter — this  new  star  in  our  hemi- 
sphere— this    Oceana,     She   is  really 
to  be  the  Marchioness  of  Leverton,and 
to  give  a  sort  of  sanction  to  the  step, 
they  have  absolutely  prevailed  on  good 
natured  old  uncle  William  to  adopt 
her  as  his  daughter  and  actually  have 
trumped  up  a  story  about  an  Italian 
marriage,  the  Lord  knows  how  many 
years  ago,  with  a  lady  of  ^eat  rank, 

who 
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who  died,  as  it  is  pretended,  at  sea,- 
^vhere  she  was  delivered  of  this  Oce- 
ana, who  has  been  under  the  care  of 
old  Melville,  and  only  discovered  to 
her  real  father  this  winter  :  and  to  give 
a  colouring  to  this  romantic  story, 
they  have  actually  prevailed  upon  the 
Prince  of  Beaumont,  an  Italian  no- 
bleman, to  settle  an  estate  upon  her, 
which  it  is  pretended  he  received 
through  some  misrepresentation  of 
the  conduct  of  this  girl's  mother  ;  but 
Mr.  Lance  assured  me,  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  first  authority,  that  the 
Prince  svas  to  be  indemnified  in  ano- 
ther quarter  for  the  supposed  loss  of 
tliis  Zoretta  Estate.  However,  my 
dear  Letitia,  don't  imagine  that  I  be- 
lieve all  the  reports  I  hear,  and  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  the  last  in  the  world  to 
propagate  flying  reports.  But  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  mystery  in  the  story. 

Lance 
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Lance  whispered  me  the  other  even- 
ing, that  it  was   shrewdly  suspected 
that  this  Oceana  was  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Latimore's,  and  that  the 
Mr.  Elmer  I  mentioned   in  a  former 
letter,  is  her  brother.     Lance  indeed 
went  so  far  as  to  insinuate,  that  he 
knCAV  the  creature  who  was  their  mo* 
ther.     It  seems  she  was  housekeeper 
to  a   German  Count. — Lance  added 
that  the  strange  disappearance  of  the 
girl  from  the  Duchess's  theatre,   at 
Richmond,  was  a  plot  of  Captain  La- 
timore's, who  wished  to  marry  her  ; 
and  that  the  Marquis, who  loves  her  to 
distraction,  rescued  her  from  a  private 
house  of  ill-fame;  that  her  brother, 
Mr.  Elmer,   challenged  the  Captain, 
but  the  duel   was  prevented  by  Lady 
Julia,  who  doats  upon  Elmer.     Now, 
my  sweet  girl,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  story,  but   certainly  wc 
all  know  that  Mr.  Lance  does  get  in- 
VOL.  m.  H  formation 
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formation  that  nobody  else  can,  and 
though  1  don't  believe  a  syllable  of  it, 
what  makes  it  very  probable  is,  that 
Lord  Latimore  and  Lord  V/illiam  have 
compromised;  they  are  both  now  out 
of  office,  and  the  former  has  retired  to 
Latimore  Hall,  where  it  is  said  he  lives 
quite  like  a  hermit.  He  M^on't  let  a 
soul  come  into  his  presence,  except 
sometimes  the  Bishop  ;  he  never  tastes 
any  thing  but  bread  and  w^ater,  and 
lets  his  beard  grow  till  they  say  he's 
quite  a  fright.  And  still  further,  to 
corroborate  what  Lance  says,  though 
still  I  can't  believe  it,  you  must  know 
that  -this  Elmer  has  had  a  father 
made  for  him  also — one  Mortimer 
Sydney.  Now  this  is  too  much,  isn't 
it?  but  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  boy  as  well  as  the  girl,  to  be  sure, 
especially  as  he  retains  his  situation 
in  the  new  ministry,  of  which  the 
Marquis  is  to  be  a  member.    To  crown 

the 
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the  whole,  Lady  Julia  and  this  Elmer 
Sydney,  as  he  is  now  called,  are  to  be 
tnariiied    at  the  same  time  as  Oceana 
and  the  Marquis ;  and   as  a  climax  of 
xvotiderment,  the  Jacobin   Winterton 
has  succeeded  with  Lady  Amelia,  and. 
they  are  to   make  the  third  couple  at 
the  altar.     Poor  Lady  Mary  Derring- 
ton  and  I  arc,   my  dear  friend,   entre 
voiis,  quite  au  clersespoir* — You  know 
she  was  sighing  for  the  attentions  of 
Captain  Latimore,  who  has  been  smit- 
ten with  the  pretty  face  of  a  httle  girl 
from  Tenby  in  South  Wales.     Young 
Meriton  admires  Lady  ]\L\ry  as  much, 
I  think,  as  her  mother  does  his  father; 
but  the  coffers  of  the  Derringtons  cry 
very  loudly  for  Beaiicoup  de  I*  argent, 
and  Lady  Mary  will  not  surrender  to 
any  thing  under  an  HonourabFe,  or  I 
believe  George  Stanley,  whose  eccen- 
tricities have  gained  so   much  eclat, 
would  have  been  the  man.     Ah,  my 

M  2  clear 
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dear  Lctltia,  that  same  George  Stan- 
ley it  is  who  retards  the  union  of  my 
Charles  and  your  friend.     He  is  abso- 
lutely master  of  poor  Charles.     What 
do  you  think  he  made  him  to  do  the 
other  day  ?  He  challengedhimto  draw 
a  gig  from  Brighton  to  Lewes,  for  a 
wager  of  five  hundred  guineas,  and  ac- 
tually my  foolish  Charles  accepted  it. 
You  know  he  is  corpulent;  Stanley  is 
strong   though    slender;    the    conse- 
quence was,  that  Scavenge,  after  hav- 
ing been  harnessed  like   an  horse,  or 
rather  an  ass,   to  the  gig,   and  after 
draoo'ino^  it    more    than    two    miles 
amidst  the  insulting  jokes  of  the  mob, 
was   obliged   to  give  in,  and  pay  the 
forfeit.     How  can  I  ever  hope    the 
man  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  love, 
who  makes  such  a  brute  of  himself.?  I 
had  however  some  hope  that  this  defeat 
would   have   cured  him  of  his  folly, 
but  that  same  mischievous  devil,  Stan- 
ley, 
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ley,  has  stimulated  him  to  accept  ano- 
ther challenge,  to  walk  fifty  miles  upon 
the  Bath  road,  on  which  he  has  staked 
a  thousand  guineas,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  is  now  actually 
in  training,  and  both  he  and  Stanley 
are  dieted  at  the  present  moment  on 
raw  meat.  Now  you  know,  my  dear 
Howard,  though  I  wish  my  husband  to 
be  fond,  yes  very  fond,  yet  I  should 
not  like  my  latter  end  to  resemble  that 
of  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  ;  and 
therefore,  positively,  I  will  not  trust 
myself  with  a  man  who  devours  raw 
flesh! 

**  The  Duchess  has  this  evening  in- 
formed me,  that  the  day  appointed  for 
the  nuptials  of  all  these  people  *is  the 
30th  of  June;  that  Lord  Latimorehas 
behaved  very  liberally  on  the  occasion, 
and  has  signified  his  intention  of 
being  present  at  the  ceremony,which 

is 
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is  to  be  performed  atDerrlngton  Cas« 
tie,  in  York.^hire,  vvhicli  is  now  brilli- 
antly decorating  for  the  happy  occa- 
sion." 

Such  was  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
fiction  which  her  ladyship  cominitted- 
to  paper  for  the  perusal  of  her  friendt 

It  was  true  indeed  that  the  Earl  of 
Latimore  had  retired  from  office,  and 
had  resided  in  a  recluse  manner  at  his 
seat,  in  Derbyshire.  He,  however,  had 
received  visits  from  his  sisters  and  bro- 
thers, and  gave  them  reason  to  believe 
that  after  the  marriage  of  Oceana,  he 
would  once  more  appear  in  the  world, 
or  would  retire  for  ever  to  some  part 
of  the  continent.  To  the  marriage  of 
his  sisters,  at  the  same  time  as  Oceana, 
he  long  objected,  but  at  length  reluc- 
tantly assented,  and  even  yielded  to 
the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  Duchess 

of 
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of  Derrington,  to  spend  one  or  two 
days  on  that  occasion  at  Derrington 
Castle.  His  motive  for  this  consent 
was  hidden  too  deeply  in  his  miserable 
breast  to  be  discovered  by  any  of  his 
observers: 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


The  Wedding  Day* 

IT  was  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  Duchess  of  Der- 
rington,  as  High  Priestess  of  Hymen, 
conducted  eight  destined  victims  to 
the  altar  which  she  had  herself  erected 
for  the  solemnization  of  their  vows. 
The  spot  selected  for  this  purpose  ^vas 
Derrington  Castle,  in  the  North  of 
England,  the  family  residence  of  her 
ancestors  for  a  series  of  ages.  Hither 
the  relenting  Julia  accompanied  the 
ohject  of  her  first  and  only  love, — the 

penitent 
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penitent  Elmer  Sydney,  whose  talents 
and  virtues,  purified  from  their  stains, 
where  such  as  reflected  honour  on  the 
choice  of  Lady  Julia.     Her  more  hve- 
]y  sister,  Amelia,  in  devoting  herself  to 
Winterton,    was  influenced  perhaps  in 
some  degree  by  the   vanity  of  fixing 
in  her  chains  a  being,  whose  caprice 
and  indifference   had    been    hitherto 
proverbial ;  while  Winterton  cherished 
for    Amelia  a  feeling   of    adoration, 
which  bound  him  firmly  her  disciple 
and  her  slave.     The  beautiful  tyrant 
was  fully  conscious  of  her  power;  yet 
if  occasionally  she  exercised   it  from 
the  playful  wantonness  of  vanity,   it 
was  far  more  frequently  exerted  for 
rational  and  benevolent  purposes,  and 
Winterton  became  a  better  and  a  hap^ 
pier  man  in  consequence  of  his  sub- 
mission to  the  bonds  of  beauty  and 
the  sway  of  love.     Captain  Latimore 
and   his   Emma   were   by    no  means 

M  5  the 
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the  least  happy  pair  in  the  hymeneal 
train  of  her  Grace.  Frank  and  ge- 
nerous in  his  disposition,  hlunt  in  his 
manners,and  warm  in  his  attachments, 
the  nohle  sailor  discovered  in  ^^  tJie 
little  JVclsh  Z^e^/z^/j/,"  just  as  much  re- 
finement of  mind,  and  poHsh  of  man- 
ners, as  he  desired,  together  with  all 
those  more  substantial  excellencies  of 
a  good  and  unsophisticated  heart, 
which  no  man  more  justly  appreciated, 
or  more  highly  prized,  than  the  des- 
tined husband  of  Emma  Hanbury.  The 
disparity  of  their  fortunes  was  obliter- 
ated from  the  notice  of  the  world  bv 
the  generous  deportment  of  the  Cap- 
tain, and  its  recollection  survived  only 
in  the  breast  of  his  Emmaherself,  where 
n:iingling  its  glow  with  the  embers  of 
passion,  it  existed  in  the  united  flame 
of  Gratitude  and  Love. 

In  the  fourth  pair,  m  ho  approached 

the 
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the  altar  of  hallowed  love;  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Derrington,  and  iheir 
excellent  hrother,  Lord  William,  be- 
held the  gratification  of  their  most  san- 
guine expectation  of  domestic  liappi- 
ness. — The  Marquis  and  Oceana  were 
certainly  a  matchless  pair;  a  union  of 
persons,  minds  and  fortunes,  so  per- 
fectly congenial,  as  was  theirs,  is  a  rare 
occurrence  in  any  of  the  classes  of 
mankind,  and  still  more  rare  among 
that  order  of  polished  society,  of  which 
they  formed  a  graceful  part. 

These  were  the  votaries  of  Hymen, 
who  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  — 01. 
with  palpitating  hearts  beheld  the 
first  blush  of  morning  after  a  sleepless 
night. 

There  is  a  feeling  attendant  on  the 
reflection — '^  To-day  I  am  to  be  mar- 
ried," which  cannot  be  described. — 

Under 
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Under  the  Influence  of  tins  reflection, 
which  in  various  degrees  operated  on 
the  minds  of  all,  each  bridegroom  met 
his  bride  at  an  earlvhour,  in  the  Oak- 
room,  a  large  breakfast-parlour.  In 
Derrington  Castle,  where  were  assem- 
bled, among  the  guests  invited  to  the 
splendid  celebration  of  these  nuptials, 
all  the  La ti more  Family,  except  the 
Earl; — the  Meritons,  the  volatile  Lady 
Lustre,  Charles  Scavenge,  George 
Stanley,  and  a  croud  of  other  fashion- 
ables. Lord  Latimore  himself  had 
been  expected  the  preceding  evening, 
but  had  written  to  hrs  brother  the  Bi- 
shop, who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony^ 
that  especial  business  prevented  his  ar- 
riving at  the  Castle  before  the  even- 
ing of  the  wedding-day,  which  he 
commanded  that  his  absence  should 
not  postpone. 

The  Duchess  of  Derrington  liad  de- 
creed,. 
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creed,  that  the  ceremony  should  be 
performed  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  as  she  had  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  to  a  rural  fete,  in 
which  her  numerous  tenants  were  to 
mingle  with  their  more  exalted  visitors. 

The  venerable  Melville  and  Lord 
William  led  their  dauohter  Oceana  to 
the  chapel.  The  excellent  Mortimer 
Sidney,  after  a  life  of  so  much  misery, 
wept  tears  of  joy  on  thehand  of  his  fu- 
ture daughter,  as  he  conducted  her 
next  in  the  train.  Colonel  Latimore 
took  the  hand  of  his  sister  Amelia, 
and  the  good  Hanbury  himself  accom- 
panied and  encouraged  his  Emma. 
The  little  chapel  was  crowded  with 
spectators. — '*  So  much  Fashion/*  ob- 
served Meriton,  "  has  not  been  seen 
together  in  pews  shice  the  reforma- 
tion." I'he  area  was  thronged  with 
admiring  rustics.  The  Bishop  per- 
formed 
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formed  the  sacred  rites  with  a  solemn 
dignity,  which  added  to  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  scene.  Of  Oceana  and 
Lady  Julia,  it  may  indeed  be  literally 
said  in  the  elegant  language  of  a  living 
Poet,*  whose  beautiful  imagery  was 
on  this  occasion  realized  : — 

*^  At  each  response  the  sacred  rite  requires, 
^^  From  her  full  bosom  bursts  the  unbidden  sigh; 

''  A  strange  mysterious  awe  the  scene  inspires, 
''  And  on  her  lips  the  trembling  accents  die." 

From  the  chapel  to  the  lawn  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  immediately  led 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Le- 
verton,  followed  by  their  joyous  train. 
Rustic  mirth  here  held  its  holiday. 
No  pains  nor  expence  had  been  spared; 
hospitality  unfolded  the  doors  of  afflu- 
ence, and  affability  levelled  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank.  Every  countenance 
beamed  pleasure  and  joy» 

*  The  Author  of  ^'  the  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

If 
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If  there  was  a  sad  thought  that  clay 
in  the  environs  of  the  Castle,  It  float- 

•  ed  in  the  shape  of  Earl  Latimore. 
His  image,  M^hich  was  repellant  of 
mirtji,  at  times  ohtruded  itself  on  the 
memories  of  Oceana,  her   father  and 

'  Alortimer,  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to 
forget  such  a  monument  of  misery. 
Yet  the  day  had  nearly  cx)nclud- 
ed,  and  tlie  Earl  had  not  arrived  at 
the  Castle.  About  eleven,  however, 
Durand, the  Earl's  servant,  arrived  with 
intelligence,  that  his  master  had  alight* 
ed  from  a  post  chaise,  at  the  lodge- 
gate,  and  was  walking  across  the  park, 
but  begged  his  arrival  might  nut  be 
announced  till  the  morninir* 

His  will  in  this  instance,  as  in  eve- 
ry other,  was  implicitly  complied  with, 
and  the  family  retired  under  the 
persuasion  that  the  Earl  would  not 
arrive    till   the  next    day;  while  he 

with 
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"Nvith  the  feelings  of  a  foul  fiend 
waited  but  the  opportunity  to  perform 
a  horrid  deed  of  murder,  which  with 
deep  artifice  he  had  planned  to  de- 
stroy for  ever  that  happiness  which 
tortured  his  revengeful  soul. 

With  this  infernal  purpose  labouring 
in  his  breast  he   had    arrived  at  the 
park-gate,  and  as   the  chaise  turned 
the  corner  of  the  lodge,  he  was  aroused 
from  horrid    reveries  of  murder  by  a 
scene  that  burst  upon  his  view  like 
an  aerial   vision  of  the  fancy.     The 
Castle,  a  noble,  Gothic  pile,  built  on 
a   bold    terrace  at  the  extremity    of 
the  park,  majestically  frowned  upon 
the   vales  belo\r.     The  moon,  which 
with  an  undazzling  radiance  seemed, 
as  it  were,  emerging  from  the  leafy  bo- 
som of  a  thick  wood,  rising  behind 
the  Castle,  threw  her  silver  light  on 
the    moss-covered    battlements.     A 
^  gentle 
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gentle  breeze  just  moved  the  droop- 
ing flag  upon  the  tower  ;  and  wafted 
on  the  lazy  pinions  of  the  air  indis- 
tinct tones  of  harmony  from  a  full 
band  of  music.  The  lower  front  of 
the  Castle  was  lighted  up  on  the  in* 
side,  and  through  the  arched  windows 
the  nodding  of  plumes  and  the  swift 
movement  of  forms,  told  that  the 
mirthful  guests  had  not  yet  retired 
from  the  dance. 

The  effect  of  such  a  scene  on  any 
heart  save  Latimore's  would  have 
been  a  swell  of  rapture.  To  him  it 
Avas  as  the  first  visit  of  the  glorious  sun 
to  the  malignant  gaze  of  Satan;  and 
like  the  fallen  Angel,  Latimore  was 
eager  to  exclaim,  how  much  he  hated 
what  he  saw.  In  the  horrid  scheme 
of  vengeance  he  had  fed  upon,  he 
had  not  calculated  on  the  effects  of 
such  a  scene  as  this  upon  his  mind. 

He 
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He  had  determined,  that  Oceana  and 
Mortimer  should   perish  beneath  his 
murderous  steel,  and  he  had  nerved 
his  corrupted  soul  to  a  degree  of  des- 
peration, which    he  believed    strong 
enough  to  force  the  motion  of  his  arm. 
The  sudden  exhibition  of  this  scene  in- 
flicted on  his  heart  excruciatins:  tor- 
tures.     He  stopped  the  chaise,  leaped 
out,  and  dispatching  Durand  to  the 
Castle,  darted  swiftly  across  the  mea* 
dow    land   into  a    gloomy    thicket, 
that  screened  a  canal.     Here  reigned 
a  silence,  and  a  partial  darkness,  that 
far  better  accorded  with  the  thoughts 
of   Latimore.     He  seated  himself  on 
the  trunk  of  a  felled  oak,  and,  as  if 
for  the  first  moment,   breathed   free- 

ly. 

"  Cursed  be  their  revelries !  cursed 
be  their  strains  of  joy  !  Oh  had  my 
breath    the  force  of  nitre,  that  with 

a  curse 
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a  curse  I  could  blovy  up  yon  Castle, 
and  make  one  common  grave — No, 
no,  nOj  I  wander  !  Where  then  vv^ould 
my  revenge  look  for  its  victim  ?  Where 
would  the  amiahlt  sniooth-tonscued 
Derringtou  be  sheltered?  No — She— 
his  child — his  child  must  die ;  his 
friend,  his  minion,  Mortimer,  must 
perish ; — his  dazzling  Leverton  be- 
come a  widowed  bridegroom  :  this 
must  be  my  work,  and  Derrington 
must  live  to  see  it. — When  it  is  ac- 
complished, then  will  be  thetriurtiph; 
then  shall  he  hear  the  shout  of  glo- 
rious llevenge,  as  pointing  to  the 
bleeding  bodies  I  thunder  in  his  ear 
—  I  DID  IT — I — thy  enemy,  Derring-. 
ton,  did  this  to  punish  the  proud  dar- 
ing of  thy  silly  heart>  for  balancing 
with  a  soul  like  Latimore*s.  Then 
with  a  laugh  of  joy,  worth  an  eternity 
of    tortures,  I'll  scoff  his    tears,    his 

groans, 
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groans,    his   agonies,    and   quit    the 
woi'ld  triumphant." 

A  few  minutes  elapsed  in  silence. — 
He  tlien  started  up,  and  walked  some 
time  upon  the  margin  of  the  water*— 
Again  he  exclaimed: — 

*'  Why  lags  the  lazy  hour  thus,  and 
why  thus  smoothly  does  it  pace  to- 
'wards  me?  Come,  midnight,  come 
dressed  in  such  robes  of  horror  as  ac- 
cords with  deeds  of  blood!  Vanish,  thou 
silver  lamp  of  night,  and  be  the  arch 
of  air  above  me  more  dark  than  chaos^ 
ere  the  light  sprung  forth.  Or,  if  a 
— ^eam  of  light  appears,  be  it  some 
meteor  in  form  and  colour  like  a 
blood-bathed  poniard,  whose  point 
may  hover  o'er  yon  towers,  the  scene 
of  my  triumphant  vengeance  !  Hi- 
ther, from  your  prisons,  whirlwinds 
and  storms !     Burst,  burst  the  bonds 

that 
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tliat  fetter  ye,  rude  winds,  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  world,  and  chace  from 
hence  these  gentle  airs  that  wanton,  as 
it  were,  in  honour  of  this  nuptial  night. 
To  battle  rouse,  ye  elements  of  na- 
ture, and  make  this  spot  the  theatre 
of  your  strife.  Oh  with  what  joy 
would  my  congeriial  spirit  mingle  in 
the  destructive  toil,  and  with  what 
zeal  perform  its  part  in  acts  of  deso- 
lation.*' 

The  mind  of  Latimore  was  from  this 
moment  the  conquered  victim  of  his 
horrible  revenge.  Reason,  whose  aid 
in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle  he  had 
scorned,  now  utterly  abandoned  him. 
The  powers  of  reasoning  forsook  him, 
and  during  tliis  last  burst  of  passion 
which  he  had  indulged,  the  ruin  of  a 
noble  mind  was  suddenly  effected. — 
Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  last  words, 

when 
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when  his  brother  the  Bishop,  who  with 
far  different  feeHngs  from  the  miser- 
able Latimore,  had,  in  company  with 
Mortimer,  been  serenely  contemplat- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  heavens,  acci- 
dentally walked  into  the  very  thicket, 
where  Latimore  stood  leaning  against 
a  tree,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  moon. 
The  Bishopknew  him  instantly,  andin 
a  soothing  voice  said — ^'  Brother." — 
Gentle  as  was  the  sound,  it  struck  on 
the  distracted   brain  of  Latimore  like 
a  peal  of  thunder.     He  ran,   or  rather 
leaped  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  spot,  and  then  holding  up  a  phial 
of  poison,  shook  his  head  in  mockery 
at  the  Bishop,  swallowed  the  contents, 
and  threw    the    phial    away  with     a 
loud  and  horrid  laugh.     The    whole 
incident    occupied    so  short   a  space 
of  time,  thai  the  Bishop  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  dreadful  shock,  nor 
even  understood  the  exact  nature  of 

it. 
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it,  when  the  poor   maniac  approach- 
ed him. 

"Now,  my  Lord  Bishop,  I  am  dead; 
take  my  body,  and  dispose  of  it  as  you 
will,"  said  he;  ''  a  legion  of  soldiers 
should  not  have  taken  it  alive.  I  know 
you  dare  not  bury  me,  nor  do  1  care 
about  a  coffin  or  shroud  ;  you  know 
Beauclair  had  none,  and  he  killed  no- 
body :  I  have  slain  two.  Nay,  don't 
start  at  me,  murderer  as  I  am,  I  can't 
harm  you  ;  I  am  dead  ;  feel,  feel  how 
cold  my  poor  heart  is." 

He  drew  the  trembling  hand  of  the 
Bishop  to  his  breast ;  it  struck  against 
the  handle  of  a  poniard.     He  started, 

*'Hush,  hush,"  cried  Latimore. — 
*'Take  this,  and  this,"  placing  two 
poniards  in  his  hand.  Then  with  a 
horrible  grin  continued :  *'  That  drank 

the 
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the  blood  of  the  bride  ;  she  slept  in  the 
cedar  room,  in  the  east  wing.  Hush. 
That — that,  let  me  kiss  it  again/* 
snatching  it  to  his  lips.  '*  That  is  my 
best  friend,  for  that  found  the  heart  of 
Mortimer ;  he  slept  in  the  green  cham^ 
ber  alone.  I  dispatched  him  first.  But 
soft,  I  have  not  seen  Derrington.  No, 
no.  I  must  show  him  the  blood  ;  give 
me  the  daggers  again,*' 

At  that  moment  Mortimer,  who  had 
stopped  to  speak  to  the  game-keeper, 
hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  called  out 
*'  My  Lord  !  My  Lord  !** 

The  Bishop  instantly  hurled  the 
poniards  into  the  canal,  and  exclaim- 
ed— "  Help,  help  !*'  The  game-keeper 
and  Mortimer  were  quickly  on  the  spot, 
but  Latimore  had  burst  from  the  grasp 
of  his  brother,  and  with  incredible 
speed  ran  towards  the  Castle,  halloo- 
ing 
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ing  and  laughing.  In  few  words  the 
Bishop  explained,  and  the  game- keeper 
pursued  the  wretched  inaniac>  followed 
by  his  brother  and  Mortimer. 

Instead  of  entering  the  Castle,  how- 
ever, he  stopped,  and  looking  round  at 
his  pursuers,  waved  his  hat  in  the  air, 
and  then  rushed  up  a  path  into  the 
wood.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  and 
how  to  act  without  alarming  the  fe- 
males at  the  Castle,  embarrassed  the 
Bishop  and  Mortimer  extremely. 
The  urgency  of  the  case,  however, 
admitted  no  delay,  and  the  shock 
was  given  at  once.  A  general  cry  ran 
through  the  Castle,  and  horror  and 
dismay  instantaneously  succeeded  to 
pleasure. 

An  hour  elapsed  ere  the  expiring 

Latimore  was  found  and  brought  back 

to  the  Castle.     Exhausted  by  the  vio- 

voL.  III.  N  lence 
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lence  of  his  exertion,  and  the  potent 
effects  of  the  poison,  the  paroxysm  of 
which  took  place  in  the  wood,  he 
now  scarcely  breathed.  Lucid  inter- 
vals of  reason  for  a  minute  or  two 
occurred,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
speak,  but  in  vain  ;  he  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  Bishop,  and  beckoned  all  others 
from  his  presence. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  Castle.  The  family  of  the 
Earl,  Oceana,  Mortimef  and  his  Son, 
the  Duchess  and  Lord  William,  re- 
mained together  in  one  room,  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  Bishop, 
who  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  joined 
them,  with  the  awful  annunciation, 
that  Latimore  was  no  more. 

Unfeigned  grief  swelled  every  bo- 
som, while  not  a  few,  in  addition  to  re« 
gret  for  the  departed  Earl,  admitted  a 

superstitious 
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superstitious  horror  at  the  recollection 
that  this  catastrophe  had  occurred 
upon  a  wedding  day  ! 

"  Away  with  superstitions  so  de- 
grading,'* said  the  excellent  Bishop. — 
**  Was  not  superstition  one  of  the  grand 
causes  of  the  wreck  we  have  witnessed? 
Had  he,  who  confided  so  boldly  on 
the  lottery  of  his  birth,  been  less  the 
slave  of  superstitions,  and  had  relied 
but  a  millionth  part  as  much  uponth^ 
Omnipotent  Ruler  of  Events,  as  he  did 
upon  their  fanciful  divination,  believe 
me,  we  should  not  have  thus  lost  a 
brother.  Away  then  for  ever,  I  en- 
treat you,  MMth  a  doctrine  so  deroga- 
tory to  the  source  of  all  good,  and  the 
essence  of  all  love,  as  that  which  would 
instil  a  belief  that  He  can  destine  or 
choose  the  evil  or  misery  of  any  of  his 
creatures.  He  gives  to  one  health, 
and  to  another  disease;    bestows  or 

withholds 
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withholds  at  his  pleasure  talents,riches, 
and  power;  but  the  means  of  happiness 
he  benevolently  places  in  the  power  of 
us  all,  by  granting  us  the  freedom  of 
our  will.  To  love  virtue  is  to  be  happy, 
and  if  that  love  were  to  be  absent  from 
our  bosoms,  the  attainment  of  supreme 
power,  the  possession  of  boundless 
wealth,  unrivalled  talents,  and  even 
health  itself,  would  only  serve  to  teach 
us,  that  all  these  acquisitions  will  not 
exempt4he  heart  from  Misery." 
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